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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


University 
Extension 


Double number of Book 
News for May, will contain 
about twenty original articles 
upon University Extension, 


by 
William T. Harris, 


U.S. Commissioner of rn 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 


Cambridge, England. 


Prof. W. R. Harper, 


President Chi cago University. 


Prof. E. J. James, 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Merrill E. Gates, Melvil Dewey, 
J. W. Jenks, E. S. Holden, 
John F. Crowell, William Houston, 


and other able scholars and 
educators. It will be the 
fullest, clearest presentation 
of the subject ever made in 
print. 


Book News 


Is a popular magazine, de- 
voted to the news of current 
literature, especially infor- 
mation, both original and 
selected, touching new books. 


Subscription, fifty cents a 
year, or one dollar for two 
years. The cheapest periodli- 
cal in the land. | 


An author's portrait on plate paper ready 
for framing, with every number. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


CONCERT EXERCISES 
CHILDREN’S DAY! 


MISSIONARY FLOWERS. New Music and 
Recitations, by Mrs. Bateman and J. H. Fillmore. 
Price, 5 ts. 55 cts. per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 
100 not prepaid. 

THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. 1 
Music and Recitations, by Mrs. Savage and J. 
Fillmore. Pfice,5cts. 55 cts. per dozen, 
$4.00 per 100 not prepaid. 

A beautiful new MISSIONARY ANTHEM, 
by Herbert, suitable for Children’s Day, price, 5 cts. 


GEMS AND JEWELS—The Best Sunday 
School Book—By J. H. Fillmore and J. H. Rose- 
craus. Fine Lithograph Cover. Sample for 25 cts. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER is a monthly 
magazine, 32 pages and cover, sheet music size, con- 
taining new instrumental and vocal music adapted 
to the taste of the musical public, with musical news 
and discussions, stories, etc. $1.00 per year. Sam- 
ple copy, 15 cts. Over $1.00 worth of new music in 
each number. 


Three new G. A. R. Songs for Memorial Day: 


He was my Comrad Where Will w 
Bringing — Sweet 


Price, 10 cts. each. Samples of the three for 20 cts. 
For any or all of the above address, 
FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, 0 
or 40 Bible House, New Vork. 


Floral Praise No. 9, 


A Beautiful Musical Service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY, 


New Songs, Scrip- 
ture Selections, and 
Appropriate Recitations. 
The best of the series yet issued, 
Price, 84 per 100; 5c. ea. by mail. 
Previous issuer, Nos 1 to 8, at same price. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
81 Randolph a Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., NewYork. 


The Founding of the 


BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER 


In the May Number of the 


NORTH AMERICAN R EVIEW 


Continues the discussion on WEALTH begun in the April Number by 
CARDINAL 


The May Number also Contains: 


Canada and the Uni 


The Modern Extinction of Gen 


The Wiman Conaviracy 
Napoleons Views of Religion. 
Common-Sense on the Excise 


⁵⁵⁵— Sm CHARLES Torres 
The Marquis or Loans 
„d H. A. Taine 
we he Hon. Epwarp J. PHELPs 
WIIIIAA 8 ANDREWs; Howarp Crossy. D. D. 


Favorable Aspects — — te Socialism 6006 The Rr. Hon. Joszrn ©“HAMBERLAIN 
Lynch Law and Unrestricted — The Hon. Henry Lopes 


The Politician and the Pharisee 
Sold by all Newsdealers. 


ooo The Hon. J. 8. CLARKSORN, Ex-Asst. Post master- Genera 
Price, 50 cents 


Subscription price, 85.00 a year. 


Now Published - 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR. 


A Story of New York Fifty Years Ago. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Other Works by Mrs. Barr (each in cloth, $1.25): 


Jan Vedder’s Wife. Alsoin paper, 50 cents. 
A Daughter of Fife. Alsoin paper, 50 cents. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
Also in paper, 50 cents. 
The Squire of Sandal-Side. 
A Border Shepherdess. 
Also in paper, 50 cents. 


Paul and Christina. 
Master of His Fate. 
Remember the Alamo. 
The Last of the Macallisters. 
Between Two Loves. 
Feet of Clay. 
The Household of McNeil. 
Friend Olivia. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, | : 


NEW YORK. 


% No more important historical work 
has appeared in the last decade. Nation. 


German Empire. 
Votume III. 


Based chiefly on Prussian State Documents, 
by HEINRICH Von Syseu. Translated 
by Marshall Livingston Perrin, assisted 
by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Vol. III. 478 
pages, with portrait of Von Moltke. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00; half morocco, $3.00. To 
be completed in 5 volumes. 


The motto that marks the spirit of the third volume 
of Professor Von Sybel’s history is this: He 
who sows the wind Thall reap the whirlwind. 55 The 
volume is almost whoily occupied with the dramatic 
— that occurred between 1848, when King Chris- 
tian of Denmark—he who had so reckless'y sowed 
the wind—died, and 1864, when the preliminaries of 
between Denmark and Germany were signed. 
n those days a great cloud of dust obscured the so- 
called Schleswig Holstein question. Professor Von 
By bel shows how simple the question really was, and 
in his most lucid and brilliant style he victures the 
various exciting episodes of the Danish war. It is 
one of the most enthralling histories ever penned, 
and greatly enhances the value of the whole work. 


T. V. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


The Authority ot Hoh Scripture. 


Inangural Address Delivered by Dr. 
CHARLES A. BricGs on Accepting the 
Edward Robinson Chair of Biblical 
Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Preface and Additional 
Notes. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, net. 

This address has been the subject of very 
general and warm discussion in the Presby- 
terian Church, and also among men of other 
denominations. - 


„Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-7451 Broadway, New York. 


LIVING BOOKS. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 
Sermons by LYMAN AssoTT, D. D. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Full of earnest and vigorous — 

nently stimulating.’’— Congregationalist 
** Clear and — and palpitate with the influ- 
ences of the ti ne cannot read these sermons 
without being impressed with the ability with which 
the — are handled, and with many glowing 
ges which are eminently apiritual and uplift- 

. Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: 
Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H. 
BRADFORD, D.D. Vellum cloth, $1. 


* ee in the ethical appeal, direct in statement. 
bared vident reasons, made noble by an ardent 
faith in the worth of man and the immanence of deity. 
and free from vainglory of scholastic casuistry. It 
evident to the laical mind that a certain tender, seri- 
ous, humane — possesses men of this class, 
them to work for the good of man and the glory ot 
God in nobler fashion, broader ways, than purely 
poner — schemes can ever hope to — *.— 

Boston 

on of the Bible which God is writivg con- 
— in human hearts.“ — Christian Union. 


*,* All Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NewYork 


THE BIRDS 
OF SPRING 


If they could be weary of their songs, would find, in 
our great stock, an almost infinite variety of 
new melodies. 40,000 kinds of our old music 
are still called for, and the new are 
more numerous than the old. 


Cantatas. THE FARMERS, Zar. 
40 New. bright, easy, and 
fri will li 0 it. 
48 * Trowbridge, 
4th July: N OWER QUEEN 

[60 cts., $5.40 do.]. Des for time. 

— — like PRAISE N SONG 
20 doz.], Emerson ; SONG WORSH P 
ts. , or dos. ]. Emerson an erwin; 

SPIRITUAL | SONGS (35 $3.60 
don. J. Tenny and Hoffm 

Choirs constantly send ea our Octavo Music—8,000 
numbers of — wa Sacred Selections, etc., 5 to 
8 cts. each. Send for Lists. 

Orgauists furnished with Voluntary and other 
music, and on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, and all other instruments, supplied with 
appropriate music. Send for lists and me 

EMERSONW’S VOCAL METHOD for 
TO, BARITONE, and BASS VOICES 11. 56 | 
is a new and superior method. 


Any Book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


O. H. Drrsow & Oo., 867 Broadway. New York. 


The correct Writing Papers 
for society, eo — every- 
day corresponden 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BON D, 
— BUN KER HILL. 


gent ots. , dos] 
all ly farmers ends 
ES OF 


SAMUEL WARD 00. * 
49 & 51 Franklin St, Boston, Maas 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


21 Lexingtou Ave. cor. Hew York. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street. 


OFFER 


SPECIAL VALUES 
SILKS 


DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces Imported WASH 
SILKS, 23 inches wide, at 


6 yard; 


Regular price, 1.00. 


is} 50 pieces BLACK FAILLE FRAN- 


CAISE, extra fine quality, at 


yard; 


Worth 1.10. 


One lot COLORED INDIA SILKS 


43° yard; 


Good value at 63e. 


DRESS GOODS. 


200 pieces all-wool PLAIN AND 
FANCY CHEVIOTS, at 


47° yard; 


Regular price, 75c 


One lot Imported Robe Dress 
Patterns, at 


4.75 each; 


Former prices, 15.00 to 17.50. 


Prices of high-class Novelty 
Dress Goods in Black . 
and Colors. 


O'NEILL & C0. 


Gih Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 
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SAP: 


It is our exclusive business to fit 
cur BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES 
with everything from Hats and Shoes, 
and as we are the largest manufact- 
urers and dealers in this line, are pre- 
pared to offer exceptional advantages 
to buyers. | 

The little Dress and Infant’s Slip, 
described herewith, are good ex- 


NO 19—Cambric Short 
Dress, Mother Hubbard 
Yoke of tucks and two 
insertions. hemstitching 
between skirt, with deep 
hem and tucks above. 


. 32—Fine Nainsook 


NO 

Sup. Yoke of narrow 
tucks and feather stitch- 
ing between, finished 
with fine embroidered 
edge, skirt with deep 
hemetitched edge. 


Price of each 98 cents. 


To have your children clothed in the latest 
New York styles at the least cost, write to 
us for Catalogues and Samples. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
The Pittsburgh Lamp 


A is one of those inven- 
tions that seems to he 
finished. It seem¢ to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 


in every way, 


and ease of 
management. 


8 
<< The only care 
K it requires is 
tlilling and wip- 


— ing. 

Dirt falls out when the. chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 

Putting in a new wick is a very 
easy matter indeed. 

All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 
good lamps are. | 

It is in all the good lamp-stores. 
Send for a primer. 0 


Pittsburgh, Pa PitrspurGcH Brass Co. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
= SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom. For 


sale by leading dealers. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven,Conn, 
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The Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
perience gained during the 
FIFTEEN YEARS in which 
it has been the 


Standard Writing-M. 
of the World. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


327 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTED 


We are offering a SPE- 
CIAL LINE at less than 


50 PER CENT. 


of the cost of importation. 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants. Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
mg. A meal is instantly prepared. by dissolving a 
portion in water. 

THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 


It will with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a highly nutritious and pleasant drink. am- 
ple sent F E. also Manual of Dietetics. Apply te 


MALTED MILE OO., Racine, Wis. 


CAP DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Breakfast Caps, Widows"Caps O d Ladies’ 
Caps and Head Dresses, Nurses’ Caps, Night Ua 
Also special styies copied and made to order. e 
most compiete department of the kind in the coun- 
try. Twenty-five years’ experience. 


JAMES d. JOHNSON, Importer and Retaller of Cry Goods, 
8 Eust 14th Street, New York. 


— 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, fo 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 

week ts charged for each word in 


or 


OLD COINS WANTEKD- Including silver dol - 
lars, half-doliars, qu.rter dollars, dimes, half- 
dimes, one-cent anu haif-cent pieces, &c. Will 

y enormous prices for single pieces of certain 
ates that were coined between 1794 and 1883. 
4 aduress L. G. Grund, Philadel - 


TO LET Cheap. furnished brick house and twenty 
seven acres on Hudson River at West Park, near 
Esopus; house has twenty-one rooms, bathrooms, 
and furnace; gardener’s heuse, stabies. bath 

and boat house, with landing for vessels at all 


tide-, on premises; fine views. A to Chal- 
mers Wood, 55 Broadway, or C. B. in Rte on 
premises, 


EINE CHURCH ORGAN for sale very cheap. 
Price, $1,000. Address E. W Bull 08 Ful 
ton Street, New York, for full particuiars. 


YOUNG LADY desires home and situation. Had 
sume experience as teacher; nice sewer; would 
do light housew rk or office work or any work 
K * power. Address Box 83, Kast @, 


A MINISTER of Presbyterian faith who would 

like to occupy auring vacation a well-turnished 

sonage, picture qutly located ia Northern 

ut Dy supp ving a pu pit, is invi address 
Rev. R. P. Gibson. — alls, N. T. 


WANTED — United States silver dollars. half- 
dollars quarter-dollars, dimes, half-dimes, etc. 
Eaormous premiums paid for single pieces of 
various dates that were coined between 1794 and 
1883. New editiun cataicgue, giving full descrip- 
tion and. dates of all colus wanted aud showing 

tices paid for them, mailed to any address. 
ri.e, ten cente—stamps or silver. L. G. Grund, 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


A MOTHER and three sors, aged eight, ten, and 
twelve years, wish to board ou a farm or country 
home where there are no other boarders for the 
months of June, Jux. and August. Wuling to 

o from two to ten hours out from New Tork. 
erms must be moderate. Address No. 9,226, 
care Christian Union 


TO RENT to gentlemen, two furnished rooms in 
strictiy private family, first-class locality, in 
Orange. N. J. (breakfast if desired); or the care 
ot au invalid, with home comforts. Address No. 
9,224, this office, 


TO RENT—For the summer. a Kuabe small 
parlor Graud Piano, used only one year. Terms 
ten dollars per month. Address I. N. F., Box 
2,076 Post-Office, New York. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE (B. L & M S.) de- 
sires aid by way of a loan for two years to enable 
him to pursue a special] course cf study in prep- 
aration for the work of the miuistry. Address 
A. H. T., No. 9,223, care Christian Union. 
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ä one of the best ++minaries of this country and 
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IHE OUTLOOK. 


8 far as the workingmen were concerned, the 
May- Day demonstrations in England and on the 
Continent passed off, with one or two minor excep- 
tions, without any serious disturbance. Thecenters 
of disorder were Lyons, Fourmies, and Marseilles in 
‘France, and Rome, Florence, and Naples in Italy, and 
in all these places the trouble arose, apparently, not 
from the workingmen but from the Socialists and An- 
archists, who had evidently prepared themselves for 
mischief. Lyons and Marseilles are great industrial 
centers, and both are filled with a population pecul- 
iarly inflammable. Since the time of the Revolu- 
tion both cities have been storm-centers. The 
riots in both places on Friday were serious enough 
to engage the military force, the police proving 
inadequate to the situation, and there is reason to 
believe that in both cases the trouble was due to 
Socialistic leadership. At Fourmies, in the north, 
the military fired on the crowd, killing seven 
persons and wounding thirteen. Great popular 
agitation has ensued. Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, and Lisbon were quiet; with the ex- 
ception of what was probably an accidental explo- 
sion, the day passed off without incident in Paris. 
‘Every government had fully prepared for possible 
outbreaks, and large bodies of police were everywhere 
supported by heavy masses of cavalry and artillery. 
It was the strong hand of forewarned authority 
which kept Europe quiet. It was not, however, 
the workingmen, as such, from whom danger was 
apprehended ; it was the Socialists and Anarchisis, 
who are strong in many quarters, and whose object 
is to seize any opportunity for overthrowing the 
established power. 

In this country the first of May passed off more 
quietly than was anticipated. The President of 
the American Federation of Labor states that alto- 


gether one hundred and thirty thousand men struck 


on that day for shorter hours or higher wages, and 
that thirty thousand won their demands without a 
strike. Whether or not these figures are exagger- 
ated we cannot tell; probably they are. In this 
city the strike is confined to about three thousand 
housesmiths or architectural iron-workers. These 
are now working nine hours a day, while in all the 


other building trades the men work but eight. It 


will be exceptionally difficult for the employers to 
get non-union men to take the places of the strik- 
ing housesmiths, for the reason that the other build- 
ing trades are so well organized and they will support 
the strikers by refusing to handle the work which 
comes from the shops which maintain the nine- 
hour day. In most other cities the strikes which 
took place were among the carpenters and masons. 
In St. Louis the carpenters, who two years ago suc- 
ceeded in gaining the eight-hour day, received this 
year a substantial advance in wages. This is the 
busy season in the building trades, and the employ- 
ers can ill afford to have work stopped. It was 
perhaps the fact that this is the least busy season 
in the coal mines that prevented the general 
strike in that trade from being ordered. The coal 
miners of Iowa, numbering about ten thousand, did 
quit work, with notice that they would not return 
until the eight-hour day was granted. But in 
other States the strikes that cecurred were gen- 
erally upon the question of wages. The council of 
the United Mine Workers at Columbus, which 
was expected to order the general strike for 
eight hours, issued a circular saying that the 
movement had been deferred for the present, owing 


struggle in the coke regions was the greatest.” It 
would not be surprising, therefore, if the strike 
should be ordered later in the season. It is evi- 


dent that the chief reason it was not ordered on 


May 1 was that those in charge saw that it could 
be crushed before it was really necessary for the 
operators to begin work in order to supply the 
coal needed for the coming winter. 


* * 
* 


A very significant event in the labor agitation 
was the recent International Congress of Miners at 
Paris. That such a congress should meet at all 
is significant of the many changes of the last few 
years. It shows in the most striking way the 
solidarity of labor, which is a new force in modern 


society, and the weight of which no man can meas- 


ure. The deliberations of the Congress were equally 
significant. Many national interests, with as many 
diversities of habit and education, were repre- 
sented, and yet courtesy, good judgment, and 


orderly procedure were characteristic of the ses- 


sions of the Congress. Many of the representa- 
tives came from countries where free speech is for- 
bidden and where labor organizations are barely 
permitted to live. It could not be expected that 
these men, having behind them a vast amount of 
unexpressed misery and oppression, would preserve 
the calmness and self-respect of diplomatists, but 
they bore themselves, on the whole, with great 
moderation, the English delegates, with their train- 
ing in all kinds of labor organizations, naturally 
giving the Congress its practical direction. Per- 
haps the deepest feeling of the Congress was one of 
sympathy with the working classes in oppressed 
countries, and its solemn standing vote, with 


uplifted hands, to sustain the Belgian strikers was 


a very dramatic incident, which some future histo- 
rian may dwell upon as the striking introduction 
of the new force in the industrial revolution. The 
question of the eight-hours labor day was one of the 
leading matters of discussion, and a resolution was 
adopted declaring that an international strike may 
be necessary to obtain the eight-hours day, unless 
it can be secured by the joint action of the differ- 
ent governments. This is likely to drive the ques- 
tion of State regulation of the hours of labor, which 
the English Government would not consent even to 
have discussed at the Berlin Congress, home to 
every European State. 


* * 


The outlook in Belgium becomes more uncertain 
every day. The Congress of the Belgian Labor 
party, at its recent meeting in Brussels, authorized 
the postponement of the threatened general strike 
until about the middle of May, in order to give the 
Chamber an opportunity to discuss and dispose of 
the budget. We have reported, from time to time, 
the determination of the Labor party to order a 
general strike in the event of the failure to grant 
universal suffrage; and we have noted the attitude 
of the different parties, and especially the pro- 
gramme of the Government. The action of the 
Labor Congress is a definite notification that if re. 
vision is not taken up by the middle of May, and 
if it does not go to the extent of granting universal 
suffrage, a general strike in all the trades will be 
ordered. The possibilities of such a strike in Bel- 
gium—a country in many ways ripe for revolution 
—are fraught with the greatest danger to existing 
institutions. The difficulty of the situation lies in the 
fact that the antagonism between the parties is so 
great that there is small probability of the agree- 
ment of a sufficient number of men in any of the 
parties to adopt a strong policy which would secure 


a sinking fund. 


general approval. The Clericals are bitterly opposed 
to any revision, and the clerical party in Belgium 
is perhaps as blind and bigoted as any clerical 
party in Europe. The Socialists and Radicals, in- 
cluding all classes of working people, are equally 
determined on universal suffrage; while the Lib- 
erals are divided between a franchise based on an 
educational and property qualification, or a fixed 
basis of taxation, or a householding basis. Unless 
some kind of wise and comprehensive statesman- 
ship comes to the front in Belgium, and the differ- 
ent sections show ability to place country above 
party, serious political disturbances are apparently 
inevitable. The workingmen have been making 
preparations for combined action. The recent 
Miners’ Congress in Paris pledged itself not only 
to the moral but to the material support of the 
Belgian strikers, and a considerable sum has already 
been collected in Belgium. Co-operative societies 
have for some time been turning their profits into 


* 

The discussion regarding a deficit in the United 
States Treasury and the necessity of providing for 
fifty-odd millions of four and one-half per cent. 
bonds which fall due in the autumn has elicited from 
Mr. Leach, Director of the Mint, a public statement 
which has created a profound sensation. He said: 
The amount of money in the Treasury April 1 
was over $751,000,000, of which $493,000,000 
was ‘trust money’ held for the redemption of 
gold, silver, and currency certificates, and the bal- 
ance of $258,000,000 belonged to the Treasury 
just as absolutely as any property that the Govern- 
ment owns.” In this $258,000 000 of available 
cash he included the $100,000,000 in gold which 
was accumulated in order to insure resumption in 
1879 and has ever since been held in reserve 
against the $347,000,000 legal tender notes, though 
no one in the country ever thinks of presenting a 
dollar of these notes in order to get a gold dollar 
in exchange for it, and even the bankers prefer the 
notes to the gold. To the credit of Secretary 
Foster, he has stood by his assistant against his 
critics. ‘Some of the $258,000,000,” he has said, 
“might be regarded as trust funds, but the one 
hundred millions of gold reserve held against the 
$350,000,000 of greenbacks ought to appear in 
the debt statement as available cash.” In this 
position we entirely agree with Secretary Foster. 
We believe that the instant convertibility of our 
paper money should always be maintained, and 
that gold or bonds sufficient therefor should be 
kept in the Treasury. But we believe that the 
business of the Government ought to be conducted 
as the business of a bank is conducted. The 
National banks keep in their vaults but sixteen per 
cent. of the amount which is due the depositors. 
If the credit of the Government is as good as the 
credit of the banks, the $493 000,000 of gold and 
silver in the Treasury vaults would be a sufficient 
reserve against enough Treasury notes to apply all 
the money needed for the domestic commerce of 
the country. In the opinion of the mass of the 
people, the credit of the Government is better than 
the credit of any bank. Yet the banks do not 
maintain even a sixteen per cent. reserve against 
the National bank notes in circulation. These are 
kept as good as gold simply by the deposit of 
Government bonds with the Treasurer, which he 
may sell in order to redeem them. If bank notes 
can be kept at par by this costless process, so can 
Treasury notes. To maintain that a costless paper 
money secured by the public credit is all right 
when private bankers get the benefit, and all wrong 
when the public gets the benefit, is an absurdity 
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against which the farmers of the West and South 
are entirely right in their united protest. For our 
part, we would not only like to see the $100,- 
000,000 of gold reserve taken out of the Treasury 
and used in the payment of debts, but we would 
like to see Treasury notes issued in place of the 


National bank notes which are being retired, as 


was proposed by the Sherman bill last fall. A 
country which calls upon its people for $500,- 
000,000 of revenue a year can surely circulate 
its notes to the amount of $347,000,000 with ab- 
solute safety. 


* * 
— 


The plan which was proposed in the Democratic 
Legislature of Ohio last year to divide the electoral 
vote of that State in 1892 by providing for the 
choice of electors by Congressional Districts has 
actually been adopted in Michigan. In the passage 
of the Michigan act the Patrons of Industry joined 
with the Democrats, and there will be no chance 
for the repeal of the measure before the Presi- 
dential election takes place. Inasmuch as Michi- 
gan is almost certain to go Republican, its entire 
fourteen votes have been confidently reckoned in 
the Republican column in forecasting the results of 
the next election. This meant Democratic defeat 
in case that party failed to carry every one of the 
States which supported Mr. Cleveland in 1884. 
Then he had eighteen votes to spare, but the growth 
of Republican States during the last decade has 
been such that if the Democrats lost Connecticut 
or New Jersey, or even little Delaware or West 
Virginia, the Republicans would have a majority. 
By the innovation in Michigan the Democrats can 
afford to lose any one of these States. In the last 
Congressional election they carried eight out of 
the twelve Congressional Districts, and they have 
never carried less than two. They may also 
secure one of the two electors-at-large, since the 
eastern half of the State will choose one of these 
and the western half the other. At the beginning 


of the century the choice of electors by Congres- 


sional Districts was quite common, and became 
unusual only because the majority party in each 
State naturally wished to cast as many electoral 
votes as possible in favor of its own candidate. It 
would, perhaps, be nearer the ideal if all Presiden- 
tial electors were chosen by Congressional Districts, 
for then the President would always be supported 
by a majority of the House of Representatives and 
the Executive be more truly “the arm of the Leg- 
islature.” But the purpose of this act was not a 
nearer approach to a democratic ideal, but an easier 
approach toa Democratic victory. It was a piece of 
campaign strategy, and one well adapted to the end 
in view. 


* 

After a session of four months the New Tork 
Legislature has adjourned, having passed the Rapid 
Transit act, the Tax Levy bill, the bill providing 
for the care of the pauper insane, and the regular 
supply bills. For the last month legislation was 
practically suspended by a deadlock in the Senate. 
In spite of this fact, however, very few bills of any 
importance failed of consideration, and Governor 
Hill has decided not to call an extra session. These 
facts are significant in view of the further fact that 
more than six hundred bills were brought before 
the Legislature, and that, with exceptions which 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand, nobody 
regrets that these bills failed to pass. The only 
important measures among them were the bills pro- 
viding for an appropriation for the World's Fair, 
for a new Congressional apportionment, for a cen- 
sus, and for a constitutional convention. Among 
the other bills included in this six hundred were 
many lobby schemes and jobs. Such a record as 
this raises a question whether New York would not 
do well to follow the example of thirty-eight other 
States and limit its Legislature to biennial sessions. 
The refusal to investigate the management of the 
canals, which caused the deadlock of the last 
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month in the Senate, was due entirely to Governor 
Hill’s manipulation, and is an excellent illustration 
of the conception of public service to which that 
adroit politician remains steadfastly faithful. It 
is useless to criticise Governor Hill’s persistence in 
holding two offices. He is utterly indifferent to 
criticism so long as it does not affect the political 
machine which supports him. It is even hinted that 
he proposes to run for a third term. Such a sug- 
gestion would be incredible if it concerned any 
other man than Governor Hill. 


* * 


The Committee appointed by the New Tork 
Senate to investigate the Sugar Trust made its 
report last week. One of its recommendations 
was decidedly important. It appears uncontra- 
dicted,” says the report, that the Trust declared 
ten per cent. annual dividends at all times during 
its existence, not only upon the original capital of 
all the constituent corporations, amounting to less 
than $7,000,000, but also upon the fabulous valua- 
tion placed upon the stock of such constituent cor- 
porations, amounting to about $50,000,000.” Yet 
when the Committee asked for the books of the 
corporation, to find out how these dividends were 
earned and whether they were earned at all, the 
books were refused them. Why,” it is asked, 
“were these books refused in case the dividends 
were legally and honestly earned?” If such divi- 
dends were earned without raising the prices to 
consumers or restricting production, this fact would 
furnish the best justification of trusts which has 
yet appeared. If they were not earned, the public 
of consumers and the public of investors certainly 
has a right to know it. The Committee takes the 
position that the chief object of the Trust was for 
the purpose of speculation, its $50,000,000 of cer- 
tificates being amply sufficient for speculation of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. If laws should be 
passed for the security of property, certainly laws 
should be passed to prevent the secret manipulation 
of dividends such as was here carried on, or at 
least made possible. We do not object to a cor- 
poration having secret processes for the manufact- 
ure of goods. We do object to its having secret 
processes for the manufacture of dividends. Specula- 
tion in such certificates is gambling’ pure and simple, 
except in so far as the gambling is rendered neither 
pure nor simple by the fact that the managers of 
the concern have the players completely at their 
mercy. The temptation to fraud is such that it 
would be well-nigh impossible for the managers 
to resist it. The Committee sensibly recommends 
that all trusts and foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in this State shall keep.their books in this 


State, subject to public examination. 


* 
* 


On the second ballot at Geestemunde Bismarck 


was elected by a large majority, although he polled 


two thousand votes less than his National Liberal 
predecessor from the same constituency. The 
greatest interest is felt with regard to his course in 
the Reichstag. He has recently declared again 
that he would never attack any policy directly 
initiated by the Emperor, but as he declared also 
that he has followed this course ever since he went 
into retirement, the declaration is not regarded as 
very comforting to the German Government. Bis- 
marck added that the greatest danger to Germany 
now was from within, and that he could not hesi- 
tate, if occasion offered, to set forth his view of 
what that danger was, although under no circum- 
stances would he give his opponents reason to 
charge him with opposing the Emperor for per- 
sonal motives. Meanwhile it is to be noted that 
one of the Bismarck organs declares that a senti- 
ment of disquiet pervades Germany, that every 
one feels that the future is uncertain, and that the 
new men who are now guiding the Empire are 
unable to reassure the country. This language is 
construed as a very direct hint that Bismarck dif- 
fers radically from the present policy of the Em- 
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peror, and that he will not hesitate to make his 
views known in the Reichstag. 


The Christian Union has been predicting for 
some time past that China would sooner or later 
make us aware of her feeling with regard to the 
recent legislation affecting the Chinese and to the 
general attitude of a large number of public men 
in this country with regard to Chinese immigration. 
In this case, as in all others, brutality toward a 
weaker people on the part of strong communities, 
and compromises with the narrowness, bitterness, 
and ignorance of anti-race feeling on the part of 
public men, will meet with their just reward. China 
is likely, presently, to afford one of the greatest 
fields for activity in the world. When that day 
comes, it is not to be expected that America, which 
has treated her at times with such studied dis- 
courtesy and at other times with such unconcealed 
brutality, will be allowed any privileges. We do 
not deserve them and we ought not to have them. 
Proper regulation of immigration is one thing, and 
the manner in which Chinese immigration has been 
regulated is a very different thing. Among those 
most prominently identified with this anti-Chinese 
legislation was Senator Blair; and China, with a 
just sense of dignity, has refused to receive him as 
a representative of the United States. It is much 
to be hoped that the Chinese Government will 
refuse to receive any of our public men who have 
sought popularity by compromising with the feel- 
ing against the Chinese, and who have put them- 
selves on record as narrow-minded opponents of a 
great race. The American Minister at Pekin 
ought to be a man who respects the people to whom 
he is accredited. It cannot be expected that the 
Chinese will welcome any one who accounts them 
barbarians and treats them as an inferior race. 

* 

The Newfoundland complication shows no sign 
of straightening out. A fortnight since the Premier 
of the colony, who appeared before the House of 
Lords to present its grievances, stated that the 
Newfoundland Legislature was ready to pass an 
act enforcing for this year the provisions of the 
French treaty in case Lord Knutsford's coercion 
act was postponed and the consent of Newfound- 
land was obtained to whatever arbitration agree- 
ment should be made with France. This offer 
was generally acceptable in England, and seemed 
to promise a temporary settlement of the difficul- 
ties. Last week, however, when Lord Knutsford 
telegraphed to Newfoundland saying that the co- 
ercion bill, which has passed its second reading in 


the House of Lords, would be submitted to the 


House of Commons unless the Newfoundland Leg- 

islature at once passed the local act making it un- 
necessary, the dispatch was laid on the table and 
no further notice was taken of it. Instead of a 
bill to make coercion unnecessary, Newfoundland 
has passed another bait act forbidding the sale of 
bait fishes of any sort without a license, and mak- 
ing these licenses free to American vessels, but ab- 
solutely unobtainable by French vessels. The 
high price which the French fishermen are willing 
to pay for bait has created a great deal of smug- 
gling. A good many Newfoundland fishermen 
cannot resist the offer of six dollars a barrel for 
their herring, which is always open to them from 
the French, and have fitted out blockade-runners | 
which are provided with guns and ammunition. 
The violence of the Newfoundlanders makes the 
position of England in its negotiations with France 
extremely difficult. It would not be surprising if 
the French were able to obtain for the abandon- 
ment of their treaty right to sterilize the merest 
fringe of Newfoundland almost as much as its en- 
tire trade is worth. It is expected that in the end 
Great Britain will give up one of her islands in the 
West Indies, or, still more likely, one of her posses- 
sions in Africa, in order to extinguish the French 
claims. The people of Newfoundland are little 
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eoncerned how great a sacrifice is made by Great 


Britain, provided they secure the right to govern 
their own colony in their own way, free from the 
intervention of the French, whose claims are exas- 
perating not so much because of their importance 
as because they are ill defined. : 
* 

* 

Dr. Rainsford, on Sabbath morning, May 3, 
in a sermon, incidentally replied to the criticisms 
which have been made upon his course in inviting 
unepiscopally ordained persons into his pulpit. He 
declares emphatically that he and his church are 
thoroughly loyal to the Episcopal Church, and 
thoroughly ready to render prompt obedience to 
any competent authority within it; but he also calls 
attention to the fact that his critics have assumed 
without argument that his course is a violation of 
the rubries and orders of the Church, and have 
appealed to the public instead of appealing to the 
episcopal authorities. He says it would be easy 
to quote precedent after precedent in support of 
his action, and cites, among other authorities—quite 
as good, we may add, on canon law as that of any 
of the signers of the protest—Dr. Muhlenberg. 
He frankly concedes that the majority of the 
clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh be- 
lieve that there can be no true Church without 
bishops, but he declares that position to be un- 
tenable, and cites in confirmation of his own posi- 
tion the views of Archbishop Whately, Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, and Canon Liddon; the latter, by the way, 
distinctively a High Churchman. 

* * 
* 

The Rev. Mr. Lyne, who, following the custom 
of the stage, has adopted another name for the 
public, and is ecclesiastically known as Father 
Ignatius, is undertaking to purge the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of heresy. 
Some people will be apt to connect his effort in 
this respect, some account of which will be found 
on our Religious News page, with the fact that 
his audiences are diminishing. The profane will 
think it somewhat impertinent that an ecclesi- 
astic who has no standing in the Episcopal 
Church in this country, and concerning whose 
ecclesiastical standing in the Episcopal Church 
of his own country there has been question, 
should set himself to work to instruct the clergy 
of the United States in respect to their clerical 
duties. It is very certain that che perform- 
ances of Father Ignatius are as little in ac- 


cord with the canons of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church as the doctrines which he imputes to Dr. 
Newton, and that if the one is not an orthodox 
clergyman, the other is certainly not a Protestant 
clergyman. At all events, the indecorum of an 
Englishman who has been sharply criticised in his 
own communion undertaking to rectify abuses which 
he imagines he perceives in the communion of a sis- 
ter Church in this country is as palpable as it is, 
happily, extraordinary. 
* * 
* 

GENERAL NEWS — Letters which have just been 
published from the Marquis di Rudini to the Mar- 
quüs Imperiali, while complaining that the former 
was not treated with diplomatic courtesy by Secre- 
tary Blaine in the correspondence about the New 
O-leans affair, also intimate a desire that no fur- 
ther action should be taken in the matter. It is 
understood that the directors of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary may offer the professorship of Sys- 
tematic Theology to the Rev. De. Hoary J. Van 
Dyke, of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn. Professor John Le Conte, one of the 
mo3t distinguished of American scientists, died in 
Berkeley, Cal., on April 30; he had been Presi- 
dent of the University of California from 1876 to 
1881, and since that time filled the professorship 
of Physics in the University. A religious war 
between the Greek Christians and the Hebrews in 
the island of Zante is reported. The Chilian in- 
surgents now hold eight provinces and have formed 
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& provisional government; a dynamite bomb was 
recently thrown at President Balmaceda’s palace, 
but did no serious injury. The Canadian 
Dominion Parliament was formally opened by the 
Governor-General last week. Governor Hill has 
signed the University Extension bill. A Naval 
Exhibition has been opened on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, London. Charles Pratt, of the Standard 
Oil Company, the founder of the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, and a liberal benefactor of many educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, died suddenly on 
Monday, at the age of sixty; his wealth is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty millions. He had 
expended over a million dollars in earrying out his 
ideas of technical and industrial education through 
Pratt Institute. Of his work we shall speak at 
greater length hereafter. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


„ is every reason to believe that we are at 
the beginning of one of the most fundamental 
theological discussions of the century, for the ques- 
tion of the sources and authority of the Bible 
goes to the root of the Christian religion. That 
this discussion was certain to come has long been 
evident to all those who have been familiar with 
eritieal work on the Old Testament; that it ought 
to come has long been the conviction of those who 
hold that the world is entitled to every partiele of 
light, and that to know the truth is the only secu- 
rity. The Christian Union deprecates quite as 
strongly as any of those who oppose opening this 
question the waste of time and strength in abstract 
theologizal discussion, but this discussion involves 
a very different question than one of forms or 
statements. It can no more be postponed than 
can the movement of the human mind searching 
for truth and compelled to modify its conclusions 
by truth. Men do not live by activity alone, and 
churches do not survive solely by reason of practi- 
cal work ; they live also by every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God, and the disclosure 
of new truth is as necessary to each generation as 
the raising of new wheat and the making of new 
bread. The Christian Union believes and pleads 
for a working Church, a Church which shall bear 
the fruit of the divine love in divine ministration 
to men ; but there can be no working Church which 
is not also a thinking Church. To shut off the 
intellectual movement of the Church is to sap the 
sources of its spiritual strength, and eventually to 
destroy its working power. A living Charch is a 
Church fed by continual disclosures of truth, and, 
since it is God's way to disclose truth continually 
to men, the time will never come when discussions 
will cease, and the Church fall asleep on the pillow 
of certainty. Since this discussion must come and is 
likely to be long continued, it is well at the start to 
have three or four things clearly before the minds 
of those who are profoundly interested in its issue. 

First, the Christian Church is bound to welcome 
truth from whatever quarter it comes ; if it believes 
in the truth which it possesses, it will be absolutely 
fearless ; instead of shunning discussion and inves- 
tigation, it will court the clearest and most searching 
examination of all the foundations of its faith. 
What it holds essentially are a few great historic 
facts which answer to the few great human needs 
and which solve the few great human problems. 
The life of the Church is not bound up in any 
theology or philosophy; it is not identified with 
any explanation of these facts. The facts belong 
to the Church ecumenical and universal ; the expla- 
nations belong to the Church provincial. The 


Church provincial has often been disturbed and 
compelled to modify its positions; the Church uni- 
versal, holding to the essential facts of Christianity, 
has never been shaken and never will be. There 
has been no more disastrous blunder than the 
attempt to fight against any form of new truth on 
the part of religious people, The Church ought 
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never to have been arrayed against any form of 
scientific investigation ; and yet it has steadfastly, 
through the mouths of many of its leading teachers, 
fought every inch cf ground over which science has 
passed, and been driven, step by step, backward 
from its positions, only to discover at length that it 
had been holding ground which never belonged to 
it and opposing that which was best for it. For it 
will be seen in the long run that the greatest ally 
of religion in this century has been science, correct- 
ing false ideas, cutting off speculative excrescences, 
simplifying, broadening, and making still more 
majestic the general conception of the universe. 
All truth belongs to the Church, and the Charch 
has no more right to shut its doors against truth, 
coming from whatever quarter it may, than had 
the Jewish Church to close its doors in the face of 
Incarnate Truth. God is not confined to churches , 
he works in many ways; his truth comes through 
many hands, and it has equal authority ; it is always 
consistent ; it is to be eagerly sought and fearlessly 
held. From this point of view, with a faith in 
Christianity altogether deeper than that on which 
theological systems are based, we welcome this dis- 
cussion and throw our columns open to it. 

Second, since this discussion was certain to 
come, it ought to come inside the Church and not 
outside it. The researches of Biblical scholars in 
the last hundred years have created a new province 
of scholarship ; they have collected a vast mass of 
materials bearing upon many of the books of the 
Old Testament and raising many questions with 
regard to their dates and authorship. This 
material is in the possession of a host of scholars. 
What the scholars know the world will know, 
sooner or later, for all the conclusions of scholar- 
ship are certain, eventually, to become common 
property. It is simply a question, in this case, 
whether these great subjects shall be discussed and 
these great issues settled by devout, reverential- 
scholars inside the Church, or whether the con- 
clusions shall be reached by men without religious 
feeling or interests, but in possession of the facts; 
it is a question whether the revision of the attitude 
of the Chureh on these matters shall be made by 
its friends or forced upon it by its enemies. The 
issue which has been precipitated by the outspoken 
frankness of Professor Briggs ought to have been 
raised years ago. The Church owes a debt of 
gratitude to Professor Briggs because he has had the 
courage to raise this question frankly and in all its 
fullness inside Church lines. He does not stand 
alone; there are many other Christian teachers 
and scholars who, without agreeing with him in 
every respect, hold to his general view and are at 
one with him in believing that the time has come 
for discussion and action. Many of these men 
have not his courage, and they are depending upon 
him to make a fight which they feel unable to 
make for themselves. If the Church believes pro- 
foundly that it has the word of God, let it conduct 
this discussion with courage, candor, and Christian 
courtesy; let it welcome this discussion within its 
own limits, and take the noble ground that it has 
nothing to fear from any kind of knowledge, that 
every fact is welcome to it, and that within its own 
circle and not outside of it these questions are to 
be settled. 

Third, in such a discussion as this there are 
manifold temptations to heat, unfairness, and pre- 
cipitation. All these things are to be deprecated 
and avoided. No man ought to be tried by clamor 
or by the newspapers; no man ought to be judged 
except upon his own deliberate utterances. News- 


paper reports of addresses and utterances of any 


kind are never to be made the foundation of a seri- 
ous criticism unless they are authenticated. A strik- 
ing instance of this was recently seen in Boston, where 
a mutilated report of Professor Thayer's address 
before the American Institute of Sacred L'terature 
was sent all over the country and was made the 
basis of the severest condemnation of Professor 
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Thayer's position. It is safe to say that in all 
these discussions not one-half the people who are 
writing or talking about them have any clear 
knowledge of the subject matter. In the Audover 
debate it has been humiliating to notice the igno- 
rance of many men who have spoken on the sub- 
ject. They have never taken the trouble to in- 
form themselves precisely as to what the Andover 
professors have believed with regard to the ques- 
tion of probation. Professor Briggs has already 
been widely misrepresented. For his sake, and 
for the sake of all those who are to take part in 
this discussion, we warn our readers in no case to 
make up their opinion until they know that they 
fully understand the position of the man they are 
judging. If the discussion is conducted in this 
spirit, the Church will lose nothing of the truth it 
already holds, but will add to it and give the 
world a new impression of its strength. All truth 
comes from God, and all truth is the property of 
his Church. 


BISHOP BROOKS. 


HRISTIANS of every name, whose Christian- 

ity is more than their sectarianism, may well 
rejoice in the election of Paillips Brooks to the 
Episcopal Bench. But those who regard that elec. 
tion as the triumph of a party certainly misinter- 
pret the man, and, we are of opinion, equally 
misinterpret the spirit of those who voted for 
him. There are in every denomination no-party 
men; to whom faith is greater than creed, wor- 
ship than ritual, fellowship than hierarchy, and 
Christianity than any one of the many forms in 
which it is embodied. Of this no-party Phillips 
Brooks is the most distinguished representative in 
the American Church. His election is a significant 
indication of the dominance of this no-party spirit 
in the diocese of Massachusetts. He is not a Low 
Churchman, if by that is now meant what formerly 
was meant—a man who puts emphasis on a par- 
ticular phase of doctrine or practice within the 
Episcopal Church. He is a Broad Churchman be. 
cause he puts emphasis upon those great funda- 
mental characteristics of the Gospel of Christ in 
which all Christians believe ; and also because he is 
willing to co-operate with men of all opinions who 
are working for what Mulford has, with admira- 
ble adaptation to our time, called“ The Republic 
of God.” He is a man of great affirmations; and 
in affirmations is unity; it is denials that are 
divisive. He is Protestant, but not anti-Romanist ; 
Evangelical, but not anti-Unitarian; Churchman, 
but not anti- Independent; Christian, but not anti- 
Humanitarian. He has the rare quality of be- 
ing vigorous without being controversial, positive 
without being dogmatic, intense without being nar- 
row. All religious truth, in the alembic of his 
mind, is purged of its earthly constituents and issues 
from his lips in spiritual affirmations. He converts 
theology into religion; and men of all theology and 
of none at all feel the force and acknowledge the 
charm of his eloquence, because all men are at 
heart, whatever their theology or no theology, re- 
ligious; and he reaches the heart of humanity. 
If his “breadth” consisted, as “breadth” some- 
times does, in the elimination from the creed 
of all controverted articles, till nothing was left 
worth a controversy; or in an accretion of articles 
from various creeds until, in lieu of a body of di- 
vinity, a crazy-quilt theology had been constituted ; 
or in a supreme indifference to all theology and a 
substitution for the angels’ song of its latter half, 
leaving out the Glory to God in the highest; or ina 
false coinage of words, issued with one meaning, to 
be accepted in another—Bishop Brooks's election 
might well be regarded as a party triumph, and per- 
haps a disastrous party triumph at that. But Dr. 
Brooks has led the Church in neither of these di- 
rections. The greatest living preacher in the 
United States if not in the world, inthe Episcopal 
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Church if not in the Church universal of to-day, 
has proved that the secret of pulpit power consists, 
not in finding out how little we can believe and say» 
but how much; and the secret of catholicity, not 
in the weakness of one’s convictions, but in their 
spiritual intensity, and not in the vagueness but in 
the vigor with which they are uttered. 

We have no other right to speak for Bishop 
Brooks than the right a great admiration and a 
warm personal friendship give. But we venture to 
predict that alike those who hope and those who 
fear that his election will modify his teaching, mis- 
apprehend the man. His message to the age has 
been almost infinitely varied in form, but in 
essential principles it has been very simple, and 
ever the same. It might be all summed up in 
one word—Life. He has stood at the door of a 
grave and cried with a loud voice, Lazarus! 


come forth.” Thit men, all men, are the children 


of God; that the way to the heart of God is open 
and accessible to all his children; that the life of 
God is freely offered to them all ; that it is offered 
to no selected and favored few,conditioned on no pre- 
vious creed, dispensed exclusively by no hierarchy, 
but, like the rain and the sunshine, is proffered to 
all alike, and that it is in the power of every man to 
proffer it in God’s name to his fellows—this has been 
Phillips Brooks’s message for now over a quarter 
of acentury. Bishop Brooks will not mar, modify, 
or mutilate it. 

What executive power De. Brooks possesses re- 
mains, perhaps, to be demonstrated. It may safely be 
assumed that he will leave administrative details 
to subordinates, and that his diocese will desire 
him so to do. But his broad sympathies and his 
ready tact, his spiritual fellowship, broader than 
party or than sect, his friendships in circles which 
have rarely met except for controversy save as 
they have met in his common interest aud sym- 
pathy, his equal readiness and ease in the chancel 
of the Church of the Advent and on the platform 
of Plymouth Church, bave demonstrated his 
capacity to give the inspirations of his great nature 
to men of all parties and opinions. And this may 
perhaps be the highest and best service that a 
bishop can render to the clergy and the parishes 
of his diocese, as it is the highest service which a 
clergyman can render to the people of his parish. 


AN INEXPERIENCED COUNSELOR. 


WX are not inclined to enter into any debate 
with the New York Sun, whose criticism 
of our counsel to our readers, How Not to be 
Anxious, we have read with greater interest than 
profit. But, having read that criticism and recon- 
sidered the subject, we desire, in the full light of it, 
to reaffirm what we there said, and what the 
writer in the New Tork Sun” gently character- 
izes as pious humbug.” 

There are some good things which at the time 
we enjoy, and which, therefore, we solicit and strive 
after. There are some other good things which 
we do not at the time enjoy, the benefit of which 
is stored up and paid with compound interest in 
the future. It is right and wise that we should 
strive for the first, and also right and wise that we 
should not merely submit to, but rejoice in, the 
second. No vigorous, hearty boy likes to study. 
No wise, sagacious boy goes laggingly, reluctantly, 
and mopingly to school. He is always ready to 
petition for a holiday and to rej oice when it comes; 
but if he is wise, he will also know that his seniors 
know better than he does what is the future value 
of his present irksome tasks, and he will not merely 
submit to study as an inexorable necessity, from 
which he cannot escape, but will enter upon it en- 
thusiastically, because he has faith in his father, 
his teacher, and the future. In like manner the 
child of God will cling to life and health; he will 
do all that he can to keep himself in vigor, and 
will rejoice in his strength, and will retain it if by 
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any sagacity and energy of endeavor he can do so; 
but if he is laid on a bed of sickness, is deprived 
of the privilege of ministering to others, and is 
compelled to be ministered unto, if he is wise he 
will not only submit to this as an inexorable neces- 
sity, but, because he has faith in his Father and in 
his Father’s administration of life, he will rejoice 
in it, as an experience which, rightly taken, will 
bring him a greater good than any he could have 
brought to himself by his health and his strength. 

It is true that “a man who falls ill of the grip 
should think about getting well, not about dying ;” 
true that “his natural instinct is to hold on to life, 
and to fight for it with all the vim and all the 
strength of which he has command ;” but it is not 
true that to die is a disaster, and that “if he has 
to die, the best he can do is to resign himself to his 


fate with philosophy, religious or otherwise, and 


not talk about the disagreeable subject.” The 
unghostly counselor who writes in the “Sun” is 
simply ignorant about certain phases of human life, 
if this is the best counsel he can give his readers. 
Any pastor, any physician,with large experience will 
tell him that the man who makes the best and 
bravest fight for his life is usually the one who, 
when the fight is over and death is assured, accepts 
it, not merely with a resignation to an inevitable 
fate, but with a religious anticipation of a blessing 
greater than life. Any pastor and any Christian 
physician could tell him that it is not an unusual 
phenomenon in the sick-room to find one whose 
strong will is primarily set to do the will of God, 
and who, because it is thus set to do God’s will, 
equally rejoices to live while that is the will of 
God for him, and to die when that is the will of 
God for him. Or if the unghostly counselor of 
the “Sun,” inexperienced in the phenomena of 
sickness and death, is inclined to reject as “ pious 
humbug” the testimony of ministers and physi- 
cians to the actual experiences of the sick-room, he 
might read with refreshment and possible advan- 
tage the Phæ lo of Plato. Perhaps he will not 
count as “pious humbug” the declaration of 
Socrates that death is sometimes better than life, 
and is to be welcomed with a great hope and a 
great joy. 


We desire to call the special attention of our readers 
to the article on another page hy Protessor William 
Henry Green, of Princeton College, on the unity of 
Genesis as illustrated by its first two chapters. A 
great many readers of newspapers and periodicals fall 
naturally into the impression that all acceptance of 
what is called the Higher Criticism necessarily involves 
a disintegration of the Bible. This is a great mistake. 
It is as great a mistake as to suppose that the study 
of botany involves the demolition of flowers. In bot- 
any we analyze the flowers, but we do so only that we 
may better comprehend them in their entirety. So in 
the Higher Criticism we analyze the Bible only that we 
may better understand the Bible as a whole. The 
first steps of criticism are necessarily analytical ; the 
synthetic process follows later. The fundamental 
principles of what is known as the Higher Criticism 
Professor Green employs in his article with one re- 
sult ; as Professor Briggs or Professor Harper would 
employ the same principles with another result. The 
question whether the Book of Genesis is a composite of 
various documents, or one book written by one author, 
or one book written by one author from pre-existing 
materials consisting of various documents, is a question 
to be determined by the method which Professor 
Green employs in this article. Speaking for ourselves, 
we insist not only on the right, but the duty, of em- 
ploying the analytical faculty in the study of the Bible, 
and on the imnortance of subjecting the Bible to the 
most searching criticism, in order to ascertain all that 
can be ascertained respecting the authorship of its vari- 
ous books and the nature of their composition ; but 
we wait serenely until the critics have completed their 
proces; of analysis and reached their final result. 
Meanwhile, whatever that result may be respecting 
the authorship and composition of the Pentateuch, for 
example, the divine lessons in the Pentateuch respect- 
ing the character of God and his relationship to nature 
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on the one hand and man on the other, and man’s rela. 
tionship to nature as its master, not its servant, re- 
main the same. . 


The ability of some religious papers to misrepresent 
their contemporaries has never been more strikingly 
illustrated than in the extraordinary declaration of 
“The Religious Herald,” of Hartford, that “The 


Christian Union denies the universally accepted truth 


of divine forgiveness of sin for Christ’s atonement 
sake.” It would probably be impossible for ‘ The 
Religious Herald to crowd as much misrepresentation 
into as limited a number of words in any other con- 
ceivable sentence. 


By an oversight it was stated in the Short Study 
in Literature printed last week that the Apologie for 
Poetrie was written in 1595. That was the date of 
the publication of the work; it was written probably 
about fiftee years earlier, in 1580 or ’81. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
A RECENT RAMBLE. 


In April, as the world grows green apace, the dis- 
position to ramble becomes daily more pronounced, and 
a fitting aim is to browse among bright meadows, cull- 
ing here and there a thought-quickening blossom and 
at times chancing suddenly upon a startling novelty 
that spurs our flagging fancy. Turning my back 
upon the town to-day, the river literally flashed into 
view, and, imperiously demanding undivided atten- 
tion, led me a willing captive. There is no feeling 
of self debasement in being thus held helpless by 
a great natural force. If a river is not so power- 
ful, as a whole, as mankind, it is none the less a 
commanding feature of the world at large, and worthy 
of high rank in leadership. Though it may speak in a 
foreign tongue, its orders are not to be misunderstood, 
and obedience thereto is ever well rewarded. In such 
a frame, drifting in my little boat, the river toyed 
with me, as it did with the little sandpipers that 
played bo-peep with the waves. What marvelous va- 
riety crowds the little beach! Where I stranded upon 
a long and narrow island, there was gold in abundance ; 
yet gold that passes current only among nature’s lov- 
ers. It was only the clustered bloom of caltha and 
the gilded spikes of orontium, but what didthis matter ? 
A coin would have been lost to view here and exchange- 
able for nothing. 

When, in 1684, one William Watson, yeoman, of 
Nottinghamshire, England, ventured up the river in 
search of a home, he landed not far away and left 
recorded: Here is not only a pleasant spot for a home, 
where toil will be rewarded, but a goodly spot wherein 
to rest.” It is true, he might have had in mind a 
proper place in which to be buried, as under some one 
of the old oaks that overshadowed the river’s winding 
shores, but I do not believe it. Give him credit for 
thinking of the closing hours of such April days as 
these, when the evening hymn of the thrush and plaint 
of drowsy finches should prove restful as sleep ; at 


* 


least it is a more pleasing fancy to think so. And now 


it would be charming to know if there is left a single 
feature of the river upon which his eyes rested. It is 
scarcely probable ; but, in the thankful spirit that 
moved Thoreau to be glad that man could not cut 
down the clouds, I am grateful that the same river 
gladdens the landscape in these * days. 


Wheresoever we wander on land, nature, as the 
Indian knew it, must be sought after; here, on the 
river, we have the same sky above and waters beneath 
us. The batteau has replaced the canoe, but this is 
not a disturbing fact, and whether we peer into the 
waves or gaze upward at the fleecy clouds, we have 
nature pure aud undefiled. And, better, many a sweet 
sound that floats from the distant shores is the same 
that held old William Watson when on his homestead 
quest, and charmed, I hope, even the stolid Indian when 
on mischief bent. Warblers throng the willows ; tee- 
tering saudpipers call to their mates afar off; the 
thrush and blackbird whistle in wild glee; the weird 
cry of the unseen spirit duck trembles in the breeze ; 
the air is filled with music. | : 


Before a day’s outing has well advanced, nature, as 
a whole, proves bewildering. It cannot be long con- 
sidered in its entirety without fatigue, and the mind 
soon sinks to the level of specific observation. It is 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


first a matter of choice, and then follows the exquisite 
pleasure of deciphering the purport of a single object, 
It was by mere chance, but, when again afloat, a spot- 
ted sandpiper passed very near and turned to look at 
me as it crossed the boat’s bow. I caught the gay 
creature’s bright and beady eye, and nodded in friendly 
recognition. I followed its course until lost in the 
glitter of distant ripples, and gave thought then only 
to these familiar birds as seen to-day and in years gone 
by. They are here now ahead of time. Ten days of 
summer weather and a waxing moon have wooed them 
northward, and, while May is almost a week off, they 
are hunting in their old-time haunts and threading the 
green pastures where they nested a year ago. It is 
strange that this bird is so little appreciated. There 
are even human fiends who eat them. Because they 
are not noisy like robins, or do not chatter and scold 
like Jenny Wren, the world gives them the go-by. 
* * 


Hearing these sandpipers everywhere along shore, I 
landed by a huge up rooted tree, and watched them as 
they came and went. How aptly they have caught 
the motion of the rippling water, and never venture 
more than to wet their feet! Their teetering motion 
is clearly protective here, where the pebbles are large 
and nowhere is the sand free of rubbish. Scan the 
shore as closely as one may, these birds are part and 
parcel of the little waves, and only at long intervals 
stand out in bold relief; appearing so suddenly that 
only emergence from the water seemed possible, as 
springtide swallows were, supposed to do in olden 
time—a belief, by the by, not yet extinct. 

It needs but a few minutes for sandpipers to gain 
confidence, and soon they came within a few feet of 
the boat. Their eyes had all the merry glitter of the 
sunlit river. If they do not laugh, these birds do sing, 
for their clear voices are melodious by merit of the 
happiness that prompts each utterance. There was not 
to-day, and never is, a trace of ill humor about them, 
and they bow and bob even more when two or three 
are gathered together than when alone. Neither wind 
nor wave troubles them, their slender, swordlike 
wings cutting the thin air and bearing them to distant 
shores without a trace of languor. I have never seen 
them wearied or morose, as many a land bird is apt to 
be. They touch the smooth sand so lightly as to 
leave scarcely a footprint, or perch upon a pebble so 
daintily that not thistle-down is readier to respond to 
the passing breeze than they to follow the whim that 
moves them. And, withal, they sing; a song of but 
two notes, it is true, but who that has heard it above 
the plash of the waves, the sullen murmur of the pines, 
and the sighing of the gathering storm in the lofty tree- 
tops, but longs to hear it again—a voice of sweet con- 


tent and childlike confidence ? 


* * 
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Unlike the great majority of the family of wading 
birds, to which it belongs, the spotted sandpiper is 
equally at home in the uplands, where the most com- 
monplace of ponds and little wayside pools content it; 
and even by these its pretty nest is often placed. This 
to be sure, is but a shallow depression in sandy ground, 
with scarcely enough grass to line it thoroughly ; still, 
it is pretty, for the creamy eggs, with purple-brown 
blotches, stand out in bold relief, and aresure to attract 
attention, whether found by accident or as the result 
of nest-hunting. But all this pales to nothing in com- 
parison to the newly hatched young. These are the fun- 
niest little fellows extant. Not ludicrous because awk- 
ward, which is true of most young birds, but because 
of knowingness. They are quicker-witted than young 
quails, and ready to meet emergencies when scarcely 
more than a day old. I have knowledge of one cun- 
ning youngster that ran from tangled grass, as if fear- 
ing it might be trodden upon, into the water, and, using 
its mites of wings to guide it, swam for perhaps two 
yards, and then held on to the weeds with its feet. It 
was taken out by my informant’s hand, after a sub- 
mergence of several seconds, and came to the surface 
dry as a powder-horn. It would be well to know how 
often these birds take refuge from pursuing foes in 
this manner, and how long they can remain beneath 
the surface. Be it for a few seconds or a few minute 
it is interesting as bearing upon the fact that the ouzel 
has acquired the habit of hunting over the beds of 
brooks, and it has been held that such a habit must 
have been given when the bird was created, and not 
that either bird or habit could have gradually come 
upon the scene. The little sandpipers are a step in 
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that direction, and he who objects to evolution now 
butts agaiust a stone wall. 

The while I have been wandering in mind, my body 
has traveled half a mile up stream. The tide, rising, 
lifted the boat and bore it away while my thoughts 
lingered on the shore among the sandpipers, or flitted 
to other scenes and other days. There are now no 
birds in view, but their voices from the far-off shore 
still bear me company, and, bending to the oar against 
wind and tide, as the last glimmer of the setting sun 
gilds the waves, I speed homeward to cut another 
notch in the tally-stick of my memory of days out-of- 
doors. 


THE NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Wwe are the principles and methods of the 
new school of political economy? This is 
a question often asked by readers and students. 
We have nowhere seen it answered so clearly and 
with such broad distinctions as in the following para- 
graphs. They are taken from the introduction to the 
forthcoming English edition of Professor Richard 
T. Ely’s * Political, Economy,” and are from the pen 
John K. Ingram, of Trinity College, 
in: 


„The principal characteristics of the New School 
of Economies are the following: 

J. As to the place of Economics in the general 
system of the sciences, it holds that the study of 
wealth cannot be isolated, except temporarily and 
provisionally, from the other social phenomena; 
that it is essential to keep in view the connections 
and interactions of the several sides of human life. 
There is, in fact, properly speaking, but one great 
ecience of Sociology, of which Economics forms a 
single chap.er, which must be kept in close relation 
to the others. This conclusion follows from the 
fact which Professor Ely well formulates in the 
words, ‘The entire life of man in society is 
truly one,’ or which may be thus stated in more 
strictly scientific language: The most character- 
istic property of the social system is the consensus 
of its different functions.’ An important conse- 
quence of this general view is that ethical consider- 
ations cannot be left out of sight, as they habitually 
were by the older economists, but must be con- 
stantly kept before the mind of the student. 

“II. It has shown that economic science, like 
sociology in general, must be—to employ the use- 
ful terminology of Comte—not statical only, but 
also dynamical. It must not assume one fixed 
state of society, and suppose that it hasto deal only 
with laws of co-existence, ignoring those of succes- 
sion. It is now universally acknowledged that so- 
cieties are subject to a process of development, 
which is itself not arbitary, but regular; and that no 
social fact can be really understood apart from ita 
history. Hence the ‘pocket formulas’ in favor 
with the older school, which were supposed to suit 
all cases and solve all problems, have lost the esteem 
they once enjoyed, and Economics has become his- 
torical in its method, the several stages of social 
evolution being recognized as having different feat- 
ures, and requiring in practice a modifying inter- 
vention which ought to vary from one stage to an- 
other. This introduction of the relative point of 
view in place of the absolute—the abandonment of 
an imagined fixity and the substitution of ordered 
change’ as the law of the social world in the eco- 
nomie as in other departments—is probably the 
most profound and far-reaching work of the new 
school. 

„III. Whilst recognizing the real, and not in- 
considerable, place which belorgs to deduction in 
Economics, as in other sociological studies, it holds 
that inductive research must preponderate. In- 
stead of constructing an abstract ‘economic man,’ 
and deducing from one or two principles of action, 
by which alone he is supposed to be actuated, all 
the economic phenomena of society, we must, as 
in the other positive sciences, ascertain what the 
social facts are, and, only after this inquiry has 
been completed, endeavor to trace them to their 
sources in the constitution of the external world, 
in human nature, and in the contemporary circum- 
stances of society. And a most valuable organon 
of research must be that specialized form of indue- 
tion known as comparison, which is best adapted 
to the study of historic filiation.’ 

„IV. With these intellectual movements have 
been combined new tendencies in sentiment and 
moral tone. There has been what Professor Gide, 


the ablest representative of the new school in 
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France, has well described as un grand dégel—‘a 
great thaw.’ A more humane and genial spirit 
has taken the place of the old dryness and hard- 
ness which once repelled so many of the best 
minds from the study of Economics, and won for 
it the name of the dismal science.“ In particular, 
the problem of the Proletariat—of the condition 
and future of the working classes—has taken a 
powerful hold on the feelings, as well as the 
intellect, of society, and is studied in a more 
earnest and sympathetic spirit than at any former 
time. 

„All the influences of which I have spoken will 
be found to have operated on the author of the 
present volume; and the reader may be confident 
that he is throughout in touch with the most ad- 
vanced forms of economic thought, animated by 
the live:iest social sympathies.” 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


XVI.—DEVELOPMENT OF FORM. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


| pond literary style is to a certain extent condi- 
tioned by the evolution of language, construc- 
tion, and grammar is evident to the student of any 
literature. Homer’s genius was distinctly narra- 
tive, and found its natural expression in the epic 
form; but had it been dramatic it could not have 
given us the compass, order, and noble complete- 
ness of the drama of later years. A long-sustained 
evolution of Greek thought and life, a gradual de- 
velopment of the drama as a literary form, were 
the stages essentially preparatory to the magnifi- 
cent work of schy lus and Sophocles. Boccaccio 
was a story-teller of the highest rank, and a mas- 
ter of style; but Boccaccio could not have written 
a novel of the modern type. It was necessary that 
the picaresque novel of Spain and the old mediæ- 
val romance should be united to form the charac 
ter novel of our time. And behind this character 
novel lies not only a long period of evolution in 
the matter of form, but one of the deepest chap- 
ters in the history of human thought. The illus- 
tration of the partial dependence of a writer upon 
the stage of literary development with which his 
life is contemporaneous, which is nearest at hand, is 
furnished by a glance at three writers of English 
rose. 

j The Voiage and Travaile” of Sir John Maun- 
devile was written about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The sharp limitations imposed 
upon Sir John by the condition of English prose 
in the time in which he wrote are seen in this 
brief extract from a well-known passage: 


„% And zee schulle undirstonde, that no man that is 
mortelle, ne may not approchen to that Paradys. For be 
Londe no man may go for wylde bestes, that ben in the 
Desertes, and for the highe Mountaynes and gret huge 
Roches, that no man may passe by, for the dark places 
that ben there, and that manye. And be the Ryveres 
may no man go ; for the water runnethe so rudely and 
so scharply, because that it comethe down so outrage- 
ously from the highe places aboven, that it runnethe in 
so great Wawes, that no Schipp may not rowe ne 
seyle azenes it : and the Watre rorethe so, and maketh 
so huge noyse, and so great tempest, that no man may 
here other in the Schipp, thoughe he cryed with alle 
the craft he cowde, in the hyeste voys that he myghte. 
Many grete Lordes have assayed with grete wille many 
tymes for to passen by the Ryveres toward Paradys, 
with fulle grete Companyes: but thei myghte not 
speden in hire Voiage ; and many dyeden for werynesse 
of rowyrge azenst the strong Wawes; and many of 
hem becamen blynde, and manye dide, for the noyse of 
the Watre ; and some were perrisscht and lost, with 
inne the Wawes: So that no mortelle man may ap- 
proche to that place, with outen specyalle grace of 
God.” 

Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthure” was 
written in the middle of the next century and printed 
by Caxton in 1485. It was a compilation, and it 
bears the stamp of the translator’s familiarity with 
French. The spirit of Walter Map in dealing with 
the poetic Celtic traditions of Arthur is preserved 
and continued, but the style discloses an immense 
gain in freedom, flexibility, beauty, and euphony. 
It owes these qualities in large measure to the fact 
that it is an adaptation from the French; but this 
fact emphasizes also the dependence of Sir Thomas 
upon the general literary conditions of his time. 
There is nothing finer in the work than the descrip- 
tion of the death of Sir Launcelot: 


So when Sir Bors and his fellows came to his bed 
they found him stark dead, and he lay as he smiled, 
and the sweetest savor about him that ever they 
smelled. Then was there weeping and wringing of 
hands, and the greatest dole they made that ever made 
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men, and on the morrow the bishop sung his mass of 
Requiem, and after the bishop and all these nine 
knights put Sir Lancelot in the same horse bier that 
Queen Gueuever was laid in before that she was buried. 
.. . And then Sir Ector threw bis shield, his sword, 
and his helm from him, and when he beheld Sir Lan- 
celot’s visage he fell down in a swoon ; and when he 
awaked it were hard for any tongue to tell the doleful 
complaints that he made for his brother. Ah, Sir 
Lancelot,’ said he, ‘thou wert head of all Christian 
knights.’ ‘And now I dare say,’ said Sir Bors, 
‘that Sir Lancelot there thou liest, thou were never 
matched of none earthly knight’s hands ; and thou 
were the courteoust knight that ever bare shield ; and 
thou were the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse, and thou were the truest lover of 
sinful man that ever loved woman ; and thou were the 
kindest man that ever struck sword; and thou were 
the goodliest person that ever came among press 
of knights ; and thou were the meekest man and the 
gentlest that ever eat in hall among ladies, and thou 
were the sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever 
put spear in the rest.“ 


The clearness and effectiveness of this style were 
borrowed, as has been said, from the French, and 
were not to be characteristic of English prose until 
nearly three centuries had passed and English liter- 
ature had received the immense enrichment of the 
Elizabethan period. The mighty impulse which 
stirred the imagination to its depths left its truest 
and most adequate record in English verse. English 
prose in the hands of Raleigh, Bacon, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Milton, Burton, Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, 
and the other writers who were more or less under 
the influence of the Elizabethan period, disclosed 
great possibilities of eloquent and masterful expres- 
sion, but it lacked clearness, simplicity, flexibility ; 
and these qualities were at no man’s command until 
the close of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Milton's noble phrases are 
familiar ; a quotation from one of the masters of 
the English of the period, once widely read but 
now known rather in the avoidance than in the 
reading, may suffice to recall the characteristics of 
the ornate prose of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Jeremy Taylor, the eloquent Bishop of 
Down and Connor, died in 1667, leaving behind 
him a great mass of writing, his sermons repre- 
3 the force and splendor of his style at its 

t: 


Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled 
thoughts ; it is the daughter of charity and the sister 
of meekness ; and he that prays to God with an angry 
—that is, a troubled and discomposed—spirit is like 
him that retires into a batile to meditate, and sets up 
his closet in the cutquarters of an army, and 
chooses a frontier garrison to be wise in. Anger is a 
perfect alienation of the mind from prayer, and there- 
fore is contrary to that attention which presents our 
prayers in a right line to God. For so have I seen a 


lark rising from his bed of grass, soaring upward and 


singing as he rises and hopes to get to heaven and 
climb above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten 
back with the loud sighings of an eastern wind and 
his motion made irregular and inconstant, descending 
more at every breath of the tempest thin it could 
recover by the vibration and frequent weighing of his 
wings ; till the little creature was forced to sit down 
and pant and stay till the storm was over ; and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing as if it 
had learned musie and motion from an angel as he 
passed sometimes through the air about his ministries 
here below. So is the prayer of a good man... .” 


This is noble English, but it becomes unmanage- 
able; it is not yet pliant to the thought; it cannot 
receive the complete impression of a large mind, 
with all its gradations of thought, its reserves and 
overflowings of emotion, its subtlety and delicacy. 
The making of English prose into a perfect instru- 
ment of expression was the special work of the 
eighteenth century, although Clarendon, Temple, 
Halifax, and Dryden did not a little to prepare the 
way for De Foe, Swift, Steele, Addison, and the 
later writers of the century. English prose, long 
in the making, contributed to by different lan- 
guages, deeply influenced by other literatures, be- 
came lucid, flexible, natural, as the result of a long 
evolution. The various stages of that evolution 
are clearly marked. When Clarendon began to 
write his history and Temple his essays, the time 
for the final clarification had come. To shorten 
the sentence and restrict it to a single proposition 
or to propositions closely related, instead of crowd- 
ing into it the contents of a paragraph ; to discard 
inversions and follow the natural order; to drop 
the parenthesis ; and to give the sentence an easy 
rise of cadence and sense toward the middle and a 
natural subsidence toward the close—these were 
the final steps which freed English prose from the 
limitations of awkward construction and undevel- 
oped resources of beauty and variety. Comparing 
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a page from Matthew Arnold or Cardinal Newman 
with any prose before the History of the Rebel- 
lion,” one sees at a glance how great the develop- 
ment has been and how closely the prose writers 
of each period have been conditioned by it. 


THE UNITY OF GENESIS I. AND II. 


By PRO ESsOoR WILLIAM Henry Green D D., 
Of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 


A the first two chapters of Genesis the con- 
tinuous production of one writer, or are they a 
compilation from two antecedent documents? 

It is alleged that Genesis ii. cannot have been 
written by the author of Genesis i., because it is a 
second account of the creation, and is supe fluous 
for that reason; its statements are irreconcilable 
with those of chapter i.; and its diction and style 
are different. The critics are at fault here in two 
respects; and these, it may be said, characterize 
their general method of procedure, and are their 
chief instruments in sundering the Pentateuch into 
what they regard as distinct documents: : 
1. The arbitrary assumption that two different 
parts of a narrative relating to matters quite dis- 
tinct are variant accounts of the same thing. It is 
very easy to take two narratives, or two parts of 
the same narrative, which have certain points in 
common, but which really describe different trans- 
actions, and lay them alongside of one another 
and point out the lack of correspondence between 
them. There is no significance in this further 
than that the writer has finished one part of his 
story and has proceeded to another ; and of course 
he does not detail over again what he had just de- 
tailed before. 

2. Creating discordance where none really exists. 
Every form of expression which, if isolated, might 
admit of a signification at variance with statements 
elsewhere, is pressed to the utmost, and urged as a 
proof of diverse representations; when, if it be 
allowed to bear its natural sense in the connection 
in which it stands, all appearance of discrepancy 
will disappear. | 

Chapter ii. is not, and does not profess to be, an- 
other account of the creation. It claims to be, and 
it is, a sequel to the account given in chapter i. 

The current division into chapters obscures to 
the ordinary reader the plan upon which the Book 
of Genesis is constructed. After the introductory 
section describing the creation of all things (i., 1- 
ii., 3), it proceeds with the history, which is distrib- 
uted into ten sections, each of which is introduced 
by a title of uniform pattern—* These are the gen- 
erations,” ete. (ü., 4; v, 1; vi, 9; x, 1, ete) The 
section entitled “ The generations of Adam” (v., 1) 
traces the descendants of Adam. “The genera- 
tions of Noah” (vi, 9) records the history of 
Noah’s family. And so, uniformly, “the genera- 
tions of any one do not detail his ancestry or his 
origin, but give either the history of his immediate 
family or the continuous line of his descendants. 
It is thus contrary to uniform analogy and to the 
proper sense of the words to regard “The genera- 
tions of the heaven and the earth” (ii., 4a) as. 
subscription to the preceding section, summing up 
its contents as an account of the origin of the heaven 
and the earth. It can only be the title to the sec- 
tion which it introduces, whose subject it announces 
to be, not the formation, but the offspring of heaven 
and earth; that is to say, man, the child of both 
worlds, his body formed of dust, his soul inbreathed 
by God himself. 

And, in point of fact, ii., 4, sgq.,do not contain a 
fresh account of the creation. The opening words, 
“In the day that Jehovah God made the earth 
and the heavens,” presuppose the act of making, 
and proceed to indicate what was then the state of 
things and what followed subsequently. No account 
is given of the formation of the earth or the dry 
land; none of the sea and its occupants; none of 
the firmament or of the sun, moon, and stars ; none 
of covering the earth with its varied vegetation, 
but only of the garden of Eden and its trees (vs. 8, 
9). To say with Dr. Dillmann that all this was 
originally in chapter ii., but was omitted because it 
is treated sufficiently in chapter i., is a confession 
that chapter ii. is not what it would have been if 


the writer had intended to give a narrative of the 


creation, and that its omissions are with definite 
reference to the contents of chapter i. Chapter ii. 
is introductory to the narrative of the fall in chap- 
ter iii., and hence describes the two constituents of 
man’s nature (vs. 7, comp. iii., 19), the garden as 
the scene of the temptation (vs. 8-17), the actors 
Adam and Eve (vs. 18-25). These details would 
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have been out of place in the general account of 
the creation. | 

All comparisons or contrasts between chapter i. 
and chapter ii. on the assumption that they relate 
to the same subject are fallacious. One deals with 
the world at large and all that it contains; the 
other with the Garden of Eden and the relations of 
the first human pair. When it is said that chapter 
i. is generic, treating of species and classes, and 
chapter ii. individual, this grows necessarily out of 
their respective themes. So when it is claimed 
that chapter i. deals in stereotyped phrases and is 
verbose and repetitious, while the style of chapter 
ii. is free and flowing. In chapter i. the almighty 
fiat is issued ; the result precisely corresponds and 
is noted in identical language. There is the regu- 
lar recurrence of each creative day, of the word of 
omnipotence, of God’s approval of his work which 
precisely matches the divine idea, the name given 
to indicate its character, the blessing bestowed to 
enable it to accomplish its end. To mark all this 
in the most emphatic manner, the identical phrases 
are repeated throughout. Such a style would be 
utterly unsuited to simple narrative like chapter ii., 
and accordingly does not reappear even in those 
narrative passages which are assigned by the critics 
to the same document with chapter i. It is said 
that chapter i. proceeds from the lower to the 
higher, ending with man, while chapter ii. begins 
with man and proceeds to the lower forms of life. 
But as chapter ii. continues the history begun in 
chapter i., it naturally starts where chapter i. ends, 
with the creation of man, especially as the whole 
object of the chapter is to depict his primitive con- 
dition. 


These and other similar contrasts between chap- 


ter i. and chapter ii. explain themselves at once 
from the diversity of theme, and require no assump- 
tion of separate documents to account for them. 

While each chapter pursues its own proper aim, 
they have certain points of contact in which the 
second chapter supplements the first, but there is 
no discrepancy between them. In fact, it would be 
inconsistent with the document hypothesis itself to 
suppose that there were here two divergent stories 
of the creation. The redactor does not offer them 
as alternatives, but as equally true and to be cred- 
ited alike, so that he could not have thought them 
incompatible. 

The writer begins the second section by remind- 
ing his readers, in conformity with chapter i., that 


“in the day that Jehovah God made earth and 


heaven, no bush of the field was yet in the earth, 
and no herb of the field had yet sprung up.” The 
reason given is twofold: there was no rain to 
moisten the earth, and no man to till the ground. 
There is no variance here with chapter i. The 
suggestion that rain could not be needed if the land 
had just emerged from the water, leaves out of 
view that the earth was dry (i., 9, 10) before 
any plants appeared upon its surface. And there 
is no implication that man preceded vegetation, 
contrary to i, 12, 27. For (1) chapter ii. says 
nothing of the production of plants generally, but 
only of the trees of the garden (verses 8 9). (2) 
Man was a condition of the existence of food bear- 
ing plants only as they were designed for his use 
and required his tillage. (3) The order of state- 
ment is plainly not that of time, but association in 
thought. Verse 7 man is formed, verse 8 the 
garden planted and man put in it, verse 9 trees are 
made to spring up there, verse 15 man is taken 
and put in it. Must we infer that man was made 
and kept in suspense until the garden was planted ; 
that he was then put there before the trees that 
were to supply him with food had sprung up; and 
when the trees were in readiness he was put there 
a second time? 

It has been proposed, however, to bring about a 
conflict in this matter between chapter ii. and chap- 
ter i. by a grammatical construction, putting ii., 5, 
6, in a parenthesis and linking verse 7 with verse 4. 
The meaning will then be: In the day that God 
made earth and heaven, he formed man of the dust 
of the ground, while no bush or herb had yet 
sprung up. But so long a parenthesis is ‘question- 
able in Hebrew generaliy, and is impossible here. 
Verse 5 states a twofold reason why there were no 
plants adapted to human use. The first condition 
is supplied in verse 6, the second in verse 7; verses 
6 and 7 muet accordingly stand in like relation to 
verse 5, so that verse 6 cannot be included in the 
parenthesis and verse 7 be linked to verse 4. 

It has been charged that chapter ii. puts the 
creation of man before that of the lower animals, 
contrary to chapter i. The allegation rests upon 
the assumption that the Hebrew tense in ii., 19, 
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necessarily implies a sequence in the order of time. 
But Dr. Delitzsch in the last edition of his Genesis” 
says that according to Hebrew style there is no 
discrepancy here; it is quite possible to understand 
that the beasts now brought to Adam had been 
made sometime before. Dr. Dillmann admits that, 
so far as the tense is concerned, this might be the 
case, but insists that the animals were made in 
pursuance of the divine purpose (verse 18) to make 


an help meet for Adam, and must therefore have 


been formed after he was. But God's purpose was 
not to make man a companion of some sort, or 
such as he might be willing to have, but a help 
meet ; that is, literally rendered, a help correspond- 
ing to him. The beasts were brought, not as the 
companion intended for him, but to see what he 
would call them ;” that is, to let them make their 
impression on him and thus awaken in his mind a 
sense of his need of companionship and of their 
unfitness for the purpose. When this had been 
done, Eve was made. 

To insist that the order of statement must be 
regarded as the order of time will create absurdi- 
ties in many passages. It would imply in Genesis 
xxiv., 64. 65, that Rebekah alighted out of respect 
to her future husband before she knew that it was 
he; Exodus iv., 31, that the people believed the 
words of Aaron before they heard them; Joshua ii., 
22. the pursiers returned from their unsuccessful 


search before their search was begun; Isaiah © 
xxxvii., 2-5, Hezekiah’s messengers told Isaiah 


their message before they came to him; in 1 Kings 
xiii, 12, “saw” is plainly equivalent to had 
seen,” and so the Authorized Version renders it. 
Unless a principle of interpretation which leads to 
these absurd results be insisted on in the case be- 
fore us, there is not ashadow of contrariety between 


chapter i. and chapter ii. in respect to the order of 


creation. 

The distribution of the matter between these 
sections implies pre-arrangement. The creation of 
the world at large is described in chapter i. and 
assumed in chapter ii.; the latter simply supplies 
details necessarily passed over in the plan of the 
former, which were essential to an understanding 
of the account of the fall. God gave names to day 
and night, heaven, earth, and seas (i., 5, 8, 10), 
and to Adam (v., 1); Adam gave names to the 
inferior animals (ii., 20), and to Eve (ii., 23) ; 
nothing is duplicated and nothing omitted. So the 
emphatic repetition in chapter i.—God saw that it 
was good, or very good—prepares the way for the 
reverse that was to follow in chapter iii. 

The alleged difference of diction in these chap- 
ters is fallacious. The characteristic words im- 
puted to chapter i. reeur in part in the account of 
the flood, which equally affected all orders of 
creatures, but nowhere else in the same document, 
as the critics divide them, in Genesis. The crea- 
tion, the flood, genealogies, and ritual legislation, 
which make up the bulk of one document, have 
little in common with the transactions of individ- 
ual life, which constitute the substance of the other. 
The diversity of diction between the two is just the 
natural result of a partition so conducted, not a 
ground upon which that partition can be based. 

Elohim, as the general term for God in nature 
and the world at large, is appropriately used in 
i,1; ii., 3. Jehovah is the God of revelation and 
redemption, and is hence appropriate (ii., 4; 
iv., 26) where God's loving care of man in his 
original estate, the primal promise of mercy, and 
the goodness mingled with severity which ordered 
his condition subsequently, are detailed. And to 
show that the God of creation and Jehovah the 
God of grace are one and the same, both names 
are used in chapters ii. and iii. Is this appro- 
priate use of these terms merely a lucky accident 
resulting from the combination of two independent 
documents, in each of which the names of God are 
regulated, not by their suitableness to the subject 
matter, but by the unmeaning habit of different 
writers? Again,as Elohim and Jehovah represent 
the Most High under different aspects of his being, 
they must, when used correctly and with regard to 
their proper meaning, be associated with different 
conceptions of God. This does not argue a diver- 
sity of writers, but simply that the divine name 
has each time been selected in accordance with the 
idea to be expressed. 

This paper only touches the edge of a vast sub- 
ject. If it has accomplished its aim, it has shown 
that the critical attempt to establish separate doc- 
uments in the first two chapters of Genesis is 
unsuccessful. I believe that the same thing can 
be shown in the rest of Genesis and the entire Pen- 
tateuch. 
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THE BRITISH LABOR COMMISSION. 


By WILLIAM CLARKE. 


| HAVE refrained from writing on the subject 
of the Labor Commission until the composition 
of that body was known ; but now it may be ad- 
visable to say a word or two about it. The Com- 
mission itself is a striking comment on the foolish 
observations of people like Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
who say that there is no labor question. If that 
were so, there would be nothing to inquire into, 
and the whole thing would be an empty farce. But 
the British Government holds that there is a labor 
question ; and one would think that the perpetual 
agitation and discord all the world over would con- 
vince the veriest trifler that the question not only 
exists, but is assuming alarming proportions. The 
appointment of the Commission is also a slap in 
the face for those intensely silly people who think 
that labor questions are, in some inexplicable way, 
created by agitators ;” the truth, of course, being 
that the agitators are created by the labor ques- 
tions. I have seen much of workingmen in many 
couatries, and in particular I know the British work- 
ingman well. It would be absolutely impossible to 
stir him to action unless he had a genuine griev- 
ance; and of those grievances the “agitator” is 
merely the intelligent expounder. He is the 
mouthpiece of men who usually cannot speak for 
themselves. It is, I suppose, useless to point this 
out to the numerous well-to-do people, partly selfish 
and partly stupid, who really persuade themselves 
that John Burns and other wicked people cre- 
ated the dock strike, or that Michael Davitt created 
the revolt against landlordism in Ireland. Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel?“ is the old, stupid 
question always put by seltish (and therefore blind) 
wealth or power to the prophets and reformers who 
trouble the turbid waters of society. It is dis- 
tinctly to the credit of the English Tory Govern- 
ment that it has abandoned this idle folly, and has 
recognized the disagreeable facts of the actual situ- 
ation. 

Having said this much for the Tory Government, 
I fear 1 cannot say much more. As I happen to 
be acquainted with the inside history of the affair, 
I know that it is a party move, intended to make 
political capital for the Tory party. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. John Morley had thought of taking 
some such step as Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
have actually taken. But, with his usual timid 
overcaution, letting I dare not wait upon I would,” 
which will effectually prevent Me. Morley from 
ever being a genuine statesman in these days 
when prompt action is necessary, he let the golden 
moment go by. Lord Salisbury got wind of the 
Liberal move and determined to get ahead of his 
rivals; and the Commission was discussed, decided 
upon, and announced while poor Mr. Morley was 
still fumbling about with his eyes everlastingly fixed 
on Ireland, Ireland—nothing but Ireland. It is 
the old story of the Tories stealing Liberal clothes 
while their opponents were bathing. And it eame 
very opportunely for Lord Salisbury, for it gave 
him something in the nature of a policy. Liberal 
candidates had won seat after seat, not on the Irish, 
but on the labor question, and Lord Salisbury had 
nothing but a bundle of negations, a not very suc- 
cessful Irish policy, a rather meager record of re- 
forms achieved,and vague talk about the neces- 
sity of upholding law and order.“ It was notori- 
ous that the wide-awake men in the party did not 
like the outlook, and they found an organ in Sir 
John Gorst, one of the ablest men in the adminis- 
tration, a Tory-democrat and an experienced polit- 
Supported by Lord R. Churchili and 
his wing of the party, and aided by judicious press- 
ure from some of the Tory clubs, Sir John Gorst 


persuaded the Cabinet that social reform was the 


thing for the Tory party to carry the country on. 
The moment was opportune. The Irish split had 
weakened British interest in the Home Rule ques- 
tion, and had rendered the Home Rale cry (as I 
predieted in your columns it would) rather imprac- 
ticable; and yet Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Moriey 
were trying to pin the party down to a barren Irish 
issue. Profess an interest in the labor question, 
said Gorst, in effect, to Salisbury, “ whether you 
feel it or not, and in the existing state of things 
you can carry the country.” How accurate was 
this forecast the overwhelming defeat of the Lib- 
erals at Aston showed. This, then, is the actual 
way in which the Labor Commission was brought 
about. 

Now as to its personnel. It goes without saying 
that it is not and cannot be satisfactory to labor. 
Both parties in the great contest are, very properly, 
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represented, but the capitalist element enormously 
preponderates over that of labor. There could not 
be a worse chairman than Lord Hartington if the 
whole country had been searched through. Dull, 
supercilious, unpunctual, utterly indifferent to social 
reform, Lord Hartington embodies all the more 
disagreeable features of the aristocratic class to 
which he belongs. He is perhaps the very worst 
speaker in English public life, and that is saying a 
good deal. Besides, it must be remembered that 
he is himself a big capitalist, having taken his aged 
father’s place as head of the great Barrow Ship- 
building Company. He probably, to do him justice, 
recognized his own unfitness for the chairmanship, 
for he declined it at first; but he was ultimately 
induced to take it in order to make political capital 
for the Liberal-Unionist party, of which he is the 
head. 
(= Lord Derby brings to the Commission one of the 
keenest minds and coldest hearts in England. He 
is, of course, absolutely hostile to the claims of 
labor, as might be expected from a man who draws 
a huge rental every year in the shape of unearned 
increment in ground values from Liverpool and 
the cotton town of Berry. Still, Lord Derby per- 
forms the same needful function which Mephistoph- 
eles performs in Faust; he is the “spirit that 
denies,” and he may be trusted to expose any 
sophism on either side, and so perhaps indirectly 
elucidate the truth. A somewhat similar type of 
man is Sir Frederick Pollock, the Oxford professor 
of jurisprudence, wbo presumably represents the 
legal element. He is a man of great ability. I 
have heard him described by a good judge as one 
of the cleverest men in Europe ;” but many think 
that he is destitute of any deep moral feeling. 
A much better and fitter man is Professor Mar- 
shall, of Cambridge, with whose important work 
on economics we are all acquainted at least by 
hearsay. Marshall is a singularly able and learned 
man, who has done much to rescue economic study 
at Cambridge from the depths to which it had 
fallen under Professor Faweett’s régime. Like 
most academic people, he is timid, ultra-critical, 
and rather cold ; but he does understand his sub- 
ject, his principles are in the main right, and he is 
eminently fitted for his post. The two Liberal 
politicans who are on, Messrs. Mundella and 
Fowler, are men with parliamentary reputations, 
but vastly overrated. Mr. Mundella was at one 
time an eager, progressive man, who did especially 
good work in the education movement. Now heis 
one of what is irreverently termed “the old gang,” 
and has become very rusty and, like Mr. Jorkins, 
“hard to move from the beaten track.” Mr. H. H. 
Fowler is a fluent, well-informed, mediocre man, 
Philistine to the backbone—one of the kind of men 
the House of Commons loves. A Wesleyan lay- 
man, he has risen rapidly in Parliament, and is 
probably marked for high office in the next Liberal 
Cabinet. Of Sir John Gorst, who represents Tory 
officialism, I have already written; he is an abler 
and smarter man than either of the Liberals. 
Perhaps the very best man on the Commission is 
Mr. David Dale, of Darlington. I do not suppose 
that any of my readers ever heard of him, and yet 
he is a pillar of strength in the North of England, 
and is one of the few men who ever made a per- 
manent impression on my mind as possessing first- 
rate ability. Mr. Dale is managing partner of the 
t firm of Pease in the county of Durham, at 
the head of which formerly was the Quaker phi- 
lanthropist, Joseph Pease, whose statue stands 
to-day in Darlington. For the last quarter of a 
century there has not been a busier brain in Eng- 
land than David Dale’s. Besides holding every 
thread of the huge business in his hands, he has been 
the trusted arbitrator in hundreds of industrial 
disputes, and a leading spirit in the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. A trained political econ- 
omist, a cultured, well-read man, a good talker, an 
eager, reforming mind, Mr. Dale belongs to the 
very highest type of the great business administra- 
tor. He has been begged many times to run for 
Parliament, where he would easily have taken a 
first place, but has uniformly declined. 

I have left myself no more space to deal with 
the other capitalists on the Commission (except to 
say that Sir W. T. Lewis and Mr. George Livesey 
represent the vindictive, fighting, anti-trade-union 
element) ; but I must say a word about the work- 
men. Mr. Maudsley is one of the “old gang” of 
official trade-unionists. A Tory in politics, a sleek, 
well-dressed, prosperous-looking person in appear- 
ance, he has not the faintest sympathy with the 
new labor movement, and his influence will prac- 


tically be thrown into the capitalist scale. Opposed 
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to him will be Tom Mann, the chief creator of the 
“ new unionism,” and practically the founder of the 


eight-hours movement. Mann has not the powerful 


voice or magnetism of Burns, but he is an abler 
man on the whole—one of the ablest men, indeed, 
in England. It is said that his nomination was 
specially due to Lord Salisbury ; if so, it is a trib- 
ute to Lord Salisbury’s sagacity. Mann worked 
for a time as an engineer in New York, and was a 
working engineer and an energetic Socialist in Lon- 
don when I first knew him; but he left the Social 
Democratic Federation at the same time as did 
Burns. He is a good-looking fellow, with black 
eyes, black straight hair, a rather hard, metallic 
voice, and an extraordinary capacity for work. 
Henry Tait is the leader of the Scottish railway 
men, a pleasant, well-bred, shrewd man of about 
thirty-five, occupying a medium position between 
the old and “new” unionists. He is about as 
unlike the ranting, noisy agitator whom carica- 
turists picture as can well be imagined. 
Lonpon, England. 


THE CROWN OF MAY. 


By ELLA RopmMAn CHURCH. 


bres ancient Celts called the May festival Bel 
tane, in honor of the fresh awakening of the 
earth to life and beauty, and kindled fires on the 
hill-tops at night to welcome back the sun. And 
on the tower roof of Magdalen College the white- 
robed choristers usher in the May at sunrise with 
a Latin hymn to the Holy Trinity, sung with faces 
turned to the east, and with all the beauty and 
vigor of the blossom month in their clear young 
voices. Let us adore!” seems the natural lan- 
guage for the miracle of life in death which culmi- 
nates with the advent of the sweet herald of June. 

This sunrise recognition of the Creator in his 
works may be, as it is said, a Christian form of the 
pagan’s adoration of the sun, and also the successor 
of a special Roman mass offered at that time; but 
this makes it none the worse, for it is the great tri- 
umph of a pure faith to lead the worshipers of na- 
ture up to nature’s God, and the blind leaders of 
the blind into the light. Oxford has been both 
pagan and Roman, and it is pleasant to know that 
neither influence was altogether evil. 

Unless it prove a sorrowful, weeping May— 
which the rosy-footed month too often is in England 
—it is a delight just to watch the grass, trees, and 
shrubs hurrying into beauty and bloom, because 
there is only one May in all the year. That 
daisy and dandelion-studded grass; those labur- 
num trees with a Danae-like shower of gold fall- 
ing all about them from the long racemes of 
pea-shaped blossoms, and lighting up the dullest 
day like sunshine; the grand horse-chestnuts with 
their great cone-shaped clusters of creamy flowers 
blushing pink at their hearts, and the deep rose- 
colored variety, not quite so common but still mod- 
erately profuse, and needing only the gift of fra- 
grance to make them perfect; the cowslip, the 
primrose, the violet, so thick under foot that the 
meadows are fairly embroidered with them ; but 
above all and beyond all, perhaps, to American 
eyes, the hawthorn ! 

To have studied it in pictures and in poems, and 
to have lived for months in the hope of seeing it 
on May Day at least—only to find it the most 
capricious and backward débutante of the season, 
and to discover from sad experience that “a bush of 
May-flowers with the bees about it,” even if willing 
to do without the bees, is not always to be found in 
May, does not strengthen one’s confidence in poets. 
For Chaucer warbles of May-Day customs: 


„ And forth goeth al the court, both moste and leste, 
To fetch the floures freshe, and braunche, and 
blome ; ; 
And namely [especially] hawthorn brought both 
page and grome.” | 


If May would stop crying and let the sun shine 
for a few days, there might be a chance of blossoms ; 
but the pretty green Jeaves are jeweled with rain- 
drops, and even the pearly buds are scarcely visi- 
ble. At last, when May is fairly middle-aged, 
there comes a day of glad surprise; and the haw- 
thorn is decked with small bouquets of fragrant 
flowers. And it is a surprise of itself that the 
blossoms are on a tree and not ina hedge. “ Haw- 
thorn hedges sounds more orthodox than haw. 
thorn trees—and hedges there are in profusion, 
but with little or no bloom because of constant 
clipping to keep them within the desired bounds. 

There is something indescribable about the odor 
of the hawthorn, which is not overpowering but 
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especially sweet and fresh; and the ordinary vari- 
ety has small white petals daintily underlined with 
pink, and stamens tipped with red. Often, however, 
it blushes a delicate pink all over—which burns 
again into a vivid red; and the tiny round buds, 
white or pink pearls, are perfect flower-gems, while 
the half-blown ones of the double species are mini- 
ature roses. For there is an infinite variety in the 
hawthorn, which is a gracious surprise to those who 
have not heard of half its charms. 

The tree, unfortunately for flower-loving rovers, 
attains too great a height to reach the blossoms 
unaided, except for giant or giraffe; and all over 
Merrie England many of these trees are wasting 
their sweetness on the desert air, while longing eyes 
gaze up at the coveted masses of bloom and sigh 
for them in vain. 

Yet some one has written of the hawthorn: 
„Lovely an ornament as it is of our English hedge- 
rows, the dark-green foliage in contrast with its 
abundant white blossoms makes it a yet more beau- 
tiful object when planted singly. It is so thorough, 
so all-over fair, and looks to great advantage on a 
lawn, or standing lonely by a pool in the corner of 
a field, with a sheep or two beneath its shade, and 
a coil of tangled roots, bare and black and twisted 
in fantastic convolutions, laving themselves in the 
water.” 

The hawthorn has always been a favorite with 
the poets, for whom it breathed the very essence of 
the May; and it has both legendary and historical 
associations. The story of the Christmas-bloeming 
thorn of Glastonbury, although treated by many 
writers as a Popish legend, is nevertheless a beauti- 
ful one, taking us back to the days of Joseph of 
Arimathea, who is supposed to have gone with a 
little band of disciples to preach the Gospel in 
Britain. Joseph is represented as thrusting his 
staff, cut from a hawthorn tree, into the ground to 
convince the pagans gathered around him that the 
God whom he worshiped could do what their gods 
had failed to accomplish ; and in the Somerset dia- 
lect of the present day may be found this poetical 
account of the well-known miracle: 


“ Who hath not hir’d of Avalon ? 
’T was talked of much and long agon : 
The wonders of the Holy Thorn. 
The which soon ater Christ was born 
Here a-planted war by Arimathé, 
This Joseph that com’d over sea 
And planted Christianity. 
Tha za that whun a-landed vust 
(Zich plazen war in God’s own trust), 
A-stuck his staff into the groun, 
And over his shoulder lookin roun, 
Whativer mid his lot beväll, 
He cried aloud now ‘ Weary-all !’ 
The staff het budded and het grew, 
And at Christmas bloom’d the whol da droo. 
And still het blooms at Christmas bright, 
But best tha za at dark midnight. 
A pruf o’ this, if pruf you will, 
Is voun in the name o’ Weary-all-Hill !” 

There is now said to be a species of white thorn 
that blooms about Christmas, and excites no sur- 
prise because of its commonness. : 

The original Glastonbury thorn was maimed in 
the reign of Elizabeth by a Puritan who cut off 
one of its two trunks ; but the remaining one, which 
was aboat six feet high, flourished until the close 
of Charles the First’s reign—when that too was 
destroyed by some iconoclast. People gathered 
from all parts of England to see this wonderful 
tree in bloom ; and its blossoms were exported as 
curiosities to foreign countries. 

Other trees have been raised from the original 
one; and its remotest offshoots invariably bloom 
two or three months before the usual time, and 
sometimes as early as Christmas Day. A bud 
taken from the ancient thorn about ten years before 
its destruction, and grafted on an ordinary haw- 
thorn, is said to have supplied “branches for a 
flower-pott several Christmasses.” But the same 
result can be accomplished with the common shrub 
by gathering the bare branches early in December, 
and putting them into a jar of lukewarm water in 
a moderately warm place, as with apple blossoms 
and other spring-flowering trees. 

The hawthorn has been known to produce strange 
fruit: as, for instance, when the Crown of Eng- 
land—or perhaps more properly “a crown of orna- 
ment,” as it is described by the historian—was 
hewn from Richard Plantagenet's helmet at the 
battle of Bosworth, some one rescued it from being 
trampled in the fray and hung it on a hawthorn 
bush. And from this strange hiding-place it was 
taken at the close of the conflict, and placed on the 
victor’s head with cries from the soldiers of “ Long 
live King Henry the Seventh!” 
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MAY 7, 1891. 
IN SUEZ. 


By WILLIAM W. ELLSwORTR. 


OW we know how it would 
seem to be boarded by 
Malay pirates in the In- 
dian Ocean—if that is 
where Malay pirates board. 
We have “ coaled” at Port 
Said. 

It happened about seven 

o' clock on a dark, rainy 

evening, as the passengers 

A SIGNAL STATION. were peacefully dining in 
the saloon. Hardly had the anchor-chains rattled 
down when a great shouting was heard from out- 
side, and flashing lights appeared at the portholes. 

We jumped up as one man and sought the deck. 

The coal-barges were upon us—four of them, two 

advancing from each side, loaded with four hun- 

dred tons of coal and a thousand howling Arabs. 

The flashing lights came from great caldrons of 

burning coal set up in iron standards on their decks. 

The barges were lashed to our steamer, heavy 

planks were quickly run up against the sides, and 

the work began. 

Then we found out why the stewards had been so 
busy all day pasting strips of paper over every 
crack in the cabin doors that opened on the main 
deck. But the weirdness of the surroundings 
made us indifferent alike to dust and falling rain, 
and for two hours we stood on the hurricane deck 
and watched the scene. The Arabs would emerge 
like black demons from the barges, run up one 
plank, balancing a basket of coal on their shoulders, 
give the contents a toss down the hold, run down 
the other plank, and disappear in the darkness, 
keeping only a few feet apart and grunting, “ La, 
la, la,” in time to the clapping of a leader who 
stood on the deck, clad in a long white gown. 


The four hundred tons did not fill our coal- 
bunkers, but it was all the steamer could carry 
without drawing too much water for the Canal. At 
ten o’clock the coaling was over, the barges, loaded 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


Majesty’s mail must wait. Our steamer had tons 
of Australian letters aboard, but we were tied up 
for two hours at one point, while a small craft 
crept toward us and finally passed. 

A day spent in the Suez Canal is one to be long 
remembered—the yellow sand on either side and 
the level desert stretching away for miles; the 
Arabs running along the banks and begging for 
„ baksheesh ” (which they jump into the water to 
get when it falls short) ; the little stations and their 
neat white houses with green blinds, and tiny gar- 
dens where miniature trees stand up in the sand as 
if they were made of green paper with wooden 
bases; the great ugly dredges, always working; 
and finally a glorious sunset to crown it all. 

The toll is enormous. Ours was one of the 
largest steamers of the Orient Line, running be- 
tween England and Australia, and carrying about 
four hundred passengers; one of the officers told 
me it cost the company $11.000 to send her once 
through that hundred miles of canal. The toll is 
reckoned on tonnage, and, in addition, there is a 
charge for each passenger. 


Our Cairo passengers left us at Ismailia at noon, 
and the orchestra (table stewards disguised as 
musicians) played God Save the Queen for the 
four hundred and eighty-ninth time that week. 

When the ship came to anchor at Suez we found 
a little steam launch waiting for us, and, cowering 
over a stove in her tiny cabin (we were at the head 
of the Red Sea, which I had heard spoken of as 
„ the hottest place in the world”), we were carried 
back two miles up the Canal to the Old Town. It 
had been impressed upon me that one must have 
his passport well viséed in order to land in Egypt, 
but at the wharf there was not a waking soul to 
say us nay or to lay a finger on either passport or 
trunks. We picked our way over bales of mer- 
chandise inextricably mixed with sleeping Arab 
porters, waked up enough of the latter to get our 
trunks put under shelter, and started for the hotel. 

The midnight walk through that strange Arab 
town was a queer experience. The air was crisp 
and cool, the place quiet and ghostly, the mud black 
and thick. A half-dozen sheeted things came on 


IN THE CANAL. 


now only with tired Arabs, were quietly floating 
away, the great electric search-light was rigged in 
our bows, and we started through the wonderful 
Waterway which the might of man has dug through 
the sands of the Arabian desert. Without the 
search-light (which is hired from the Canal 
3 steamers in the Canal must tie up at 
night. 

Four miles an hour is the rule, except in the 
lakes, where the speed may be increased to ten 
miles, for the Canal is so narrow that all possible 
washing of the banks by the waves from passing 
vessels must be avoided. We were until twelve 
the next night reaching Suez; and we begrudged 
the time spent in sleep, for every moment was 
interesting. 3 
The Canal is run on the block system, with ball - 
signal stations, like a railway. Ships can pass 
only at certain points. Those carrying the mails 
have the right of way, but if another ship gets 
into a stretch of narrow channel first, even her 


us suddenly from around a corner—Arab porters 
looking for a job. A strong voice called out on the 
still night air, and the cry was taken up at a dis- 
tance and again farther away—the Arab watchmen 
telling each other of our arrival. 

And so we reached the hotel—and what a hotel 
The big one which had been kept up for many years 
by the P. & O. Company had been closed a few 
weeks before our arrival, so we were forced to a 
choice of two evils on the outskirts of the town. 
We awoke the Arab who slept across the threshold 
of one of the evils, got some rooms, and turned in— 
to sleep on a bologna-like bolster with an unassum- 
ing doily for a pillow. 


Again we found ourselves in a “tropic clime ” 
with no facilities for keeping warm. We stayed 
in Suez for a week, waiting for one member of our 
party to recover from an illness—no well part 
would ever stay in Suez a week. The facilities for 
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getting cold and keeping it were unparalleled. We 
were in a one-story ell, where there were no doors, 
only blinds, to our rooms, and no doors of any sort 
on the outside. The landlady attended to our every 
discomfort ; and she made no bones of preferring 
single gentlemen to family parties. 

I find the following paragraph at the close of a 
letter written from this charming caravansary : 

„The man is ‘ shutting up’ now, and I must get 
out of the ‘salon’ and go to bed. Shutting up in 
Suez consists in putting all the chairs on all the 
tables. When this is fully accomplished it becomes 
awkward to write letters.” 


Nevertheless we got a good deal of fun out of 
Suez. It used to be something of a town in the 
days when the P. & 
O. Company land- 
ed their passengers 
there from India 
and sent them over- 
land to Alexandria ; 
but all that is done 
away with now, and 
Suez is left to the 
agents of the P. & O. 
line, a few consuls, 
the employees of a 
telegraph company 
(a cable ends here), 
the Canal superintendents, and the native population 
and donkeys. It was from the natives and the 
donkeys that our fun came. They made it a per- 
petual magic-lantern show, with figures life-size and 
speaking. No more handsome women or white- 
gowned Arabs, as in Algiers and Morocco; men 
and women both wore dark gowns, blue, brown, 
and black; a few little girls were in yellow; the 
little boys were in not much of anything but dirt. 
Nevertheless they were a jolly, simple people, and 
it was a pleasure to be among them. 

We roamed about the town, riding to the “ gar- 

dens over by the “Sweet-Water Canal,“ which 
brings the fresh water from the Nile to Suez; visit- 
ing the docks at the newer town built at the end of 
the Canal—always on donkeys which we secured 
after a tussle with a score of donkey-boys, led by one 
„Bob Johnson.” This individual took possession of 
us after we had been two days in Suez, and we soon 
found that we must either hire his donkeys or he 
would know the reason why. The donkey-stand was 
close to the hotel, and if we emerged only for the 
sake of walking to the post-office, he was on hand 
in the twinkling of an eye, and when we declared 
our intention of going on foot he would accompany 
us in order to see that this resolve was adhered to 
for the entire trip. We sent the children out to 
ride for an hour on his donkeys, and were obliged 
to sit at the gate every moment, watch in hand, as 
they kept appearing from different directions, 
driven in against their will by“ Bob Johnson’s ” 
box a. who insisted that the time was up. 
Ode day we wanted donkeys, and, our friend the 
enemy having disappeared tor a few minutes, we 
hired them of two boys who said they drove for 
„Bob J bueon.“ When we came back he was 
waiting for us, black with wrath, and upon my 
remon-trating with one of the youths for lying, he 
said. All do same for money. All got wife, got 
chillun. Lou say Mary Anderson.“ I have him 
here. You say ‘Mrs. Thornwallis West,’ all light 
—donkey all same, no matter which name.“ 


BOB JOHNSON.”’ 


Finally the day came when we were to go to 
Cairo. Once there was a railway straight across 
the desert, making the trip only about eighty miles 
long; now it is around three sides of a square, of 
which Suez, Ismailia (pronounced Is-ma-lee’yah), 
Zagazig Junction (where is what is left of Bubas- 
tis), and Cairo are the four corners. 

The Arabs shouldered our trunks, “ baksheesh ” 
was distributed among the landlady’s expectant 
throng, and we walked over to the station close by. 
The same motley crowd of natives that was 
always on hand was gathered to see the train start. 
There was a deformed woman sitting among her 
household gods, weeping and beating her breast. 
The porter told us she had not enough money 
to pay her fare back to her home, and she was 
calling for help. So we sent a few coins to 
her, and a tall, handsome Arab stooped over and 
evidently told her from whom they came, for she 
beckoned us to come nearer so that she might give 
her thanks; and she bowed and touched her tore- 
head and breast with her hand. The Arab gave 
her money too, and when the train came in, a half- 
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dozen of her friends belped her into the “cattle 


car where the natives ride. 

The donkey-boys crowd around to bid us good-by. 
One says,“ Now you got through with Two-Lovely- 
Black-Eyes, with a grin as if he were offering con- 
gratulations on our luck. ‘Bob Johnson” parts 
from us with much feeling; our fellow-boarder, 
the Italian consul, lifts his hat; the Doctor shakes 
hands heartily with the patient whom he and the 
air of the sea and the desert have cured ; the flag 
waves—and then the station-master steps up and 
collects a sum for extra baggage sufficient to re- 
plenish all the railroads in Egypt with new rolling 
stock. The engine gives a triumphant toot as the 
money is handed out—and we have left Suez. 

Shall I say forever? Well, I rather think I shall. 
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PURITY. 


By Mary T. EARLE. 

r by human hands, all pure and white, 
On mountain summits lie the wreaths of snow; 
But in the valley, toiling to and fro 

In summer's fiercest glare of heat and light, 

Are thirsting men, to whom the snow-crowns bright 
Would be but taunts, if, neath the ardent glow, 
They melted not to gushing streams which flow 

To cool and comfort every tired wight. : 

Like mountain snow, the purest life would seem 
But useless, distant, mocking with its gleam 

Our thirsting hearts, if—never touched by love, 
Unglorified by that all-potent light— 

It sent no draught of comfort from above 
To strengthen those below its shining height. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF ITALY. 
By A. H. Capy. 


HE downfall of the Prime Minister, Crispi, and 
consequent forming of a new Cabinet, rouses 
fresh interest in the ltalian Government. The 
financial situation is a grave one, and its outcome 
will be watched with anxiety. The unification of 
Italy has proved a costly undertaking, the expenses 
of which have increased with every year. The 
taxes from 1862 to 1869 rose from L. 471 250,000 
to L. 860500000; in 1871, to L. 966.000 000; 
and in 1890 were L. 1 500.000 000 The general 
expenditure, which from 1862 to 1866 reached an 
average of L. 950,000 000, has risen to L. 1.600, 
000 000 —an increase of not quite 68 per cent. 
From 1876, when the War Office outlav reached 
an average of L 200,000, 000, up to 1889-90, the 
expenses in this department have doubled. While 
everything has been done to promote military 
power, the civil services have been somewhat 
neglected, a comparatively small sum being appro- 
priated to them. Signor Magliani, for so many 
years at the head of the exchequer, effected a num- 
ber of important reforms. He abolished the grist 
tax, equalized the land tax, and finally, after re- 
storing the balance between revenue and expendi- 
ture, did away with forced currency. Having ac- 
complished this, and in view of the credit which he 
enjoyed both at home and in foreign markets, it is 
a pity that he should have been coerced into sanc-. 
tioning increase in military expenditures, which 
has been going on ever since. To accomplish the 
desired unity of Italy, expensive wars were carried 
on. Once this end reached, this young Govern- 
ment should have emulated an older power, and re- 
duced, rather than increased, the army, introducing 
other economies in like ratio, thus enabling the 
country to recover, by degrees, her balance. 

The accession to the Triple Alliance was a wise 
move, but did not necessitate the additions to 
army and navy which followed. In the Senate 
fourteen months ago the Marquis. Alfieri said: 
“The Triple Alliance must be maintained; but 
Italy’s share in it must be proportionate to her 
strength and her interests, which are in the main 
pacific. It is all a question of proportion; but on 
that proportion depends the well-being of the coun- 
try.” And, in the following May, Signor Crispi 
remarked, in a speech before Parliament: The 
policy we intend to pursue is a policy of peace, not 
of war.” Wherefore, then, this ever-increasing ex- 
penditure in the military service? The answer 
seems to lie in the fact that there is an ambition 
on the part of Italy to equal, if not surpass, the 
military power of her allies. Much money and 
many lives have been sacrificed in tbe African pol - 
icy, and to what end? There has been little glory 
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and less gain in it. The inducements for coloniza- 


tion there are still indefinite. The Italians are 
doubtless good colonists, and of the working classes 
it must be acknowledged that they are painstaking 
and frugal in their habits. Their employers in 
this and other countries find them good laborers, 
untiring, patient, and uncomplaining. E is to be 
regretted that the immigration should be so large; 
the field of labor is great in Italy, and there ought 
to be employment and fair pay for all. They are 
driven to foreign lands by the hope of earning 
higher wages and escaping the inordinate taxes of 
their own Government. The Italians are patriotic, 
but the inducements to remain at home are out- 
weighed by the brighter prospects of a new country. 

In his speech at the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 28th January, when presenting the annual 
budget, Signor Grimaldi laid special stress upon 
the necessity of economies and reduction of taxes. 
The plan for the financial calendar of 1889-90, as 
presented by Signor Magliani (former Minister of 
Finance) in 1888, provided for a deficit of L. 122, 
216 738. The Government reduced the estimate 
to L. 50,344 302 63. thus limiting the loss to L. 71,- 
872 475. Signor Giolitti, in discussing the finance 
question a year later, however, prophesied other 
losses which might arise, and fixed upon the sum 
of L. 74 000.000. The losses predicted appeared, 
exceeding the sum already anticipated. The ex- 
penditures were greater than expected, and the 
failure in the principal sources of revenue very 
large, too; still, the badget was so managed that 
the deficit came within the L. 74 000 000. 

The present financial embarrassment, though 
principally due to the Government policy, may 
also lay a share of the responsibility upon the 
organization of the public credit, and thence its 
relation to the economic condition of the country 
generally. Cavour founded the Banca Sarda, 
which after the annexation of Rome became the 
Banca Nazionale. By the law of 1874, six banks, 
including this, were granted the power of issuing 
notes. Two of them, however, have no share- 
holders, but constitute what is called in Italy an 
„Opera Pia, a fund administered by public 
functionaries on behalf of the public. The Banca 
Nazionale, by its constitution and importance, 
answers to the Bank of England. The other three 
are small concerns. Without going into detail, it 
is sufficient to state that directly Signor Magliaui! 
had restored monetary circulation, the competition 
among the six banks increased greatly, owing to 
the fact that the Government was obliged to call 
upon them for extraordinary expenses. It was 
then proved that the Banca Nazionale was the 
only one which could be relied upon, and, the power 
of the bank being limited, there was consequent 
transgression of the principle of plurality as estab- 
lished by the present law. Notwithstanding the 
practical difficulties in the carrying out of this act, 
it is unrevoked. 

The financial outlook for the current year (the 
fiscal year ends June 30) seems more promising. 
The deficit, it is prophesied, will not exceed 
L. 45 000.000. ‘ L’Economista” ? sums up in briei 
the revenue and expenses for the period of 1891- 
92 and, despite the enormous outlay in the War 
Office (prophesied at L. 11 100, 000), estimates 
that there will not be a difference over and above 
L 10,000,000 between revenue and expenditures. 

The breaking off of the commereial relations with 
France, owing to the excessive tariff adopted by 
Italy, has been a serious loss to the latter, helping, in 
a great measure, to aggravate the financial troubles. 
The new Premier will try to re-establish the com- 
mercial relations with France; but the French 
begin already to question the policy of Crispi’s 
successor. ‘ La France,” taking its theme from 
“L’Opinione,” which a few days before said, 
„Italy is not hostile to France, or unfaithful to 
Germany,” remarks: The new Pre. nier will cul- 
tivate the political alliance with Germany and 
Austria, and the financial alliance with France: 
in other words, seek to obtain the money from 
France which Italy will need to prepare for war 
against us. Le Journal des Débats” concurs 
in the opinion of La France.” Signor di Radini 
proposes many changes, and consequent improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the country. 
His desire is to reduce expenses generally, be- 
ginning with the army. Among the economies 
proposed are: Abolishing of horses for infantry 
captains ; limiting the indemnity to those officers 


actually provided with same to L.1,070,000; suppres- 


1Si liani died at Rome, February 21, 1891. 
eer 21 and 28 December, 1890. 
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sion of the Veteran and Invalid Corps, L. 250,000 ; 
suppression of the extra five centimes ! daily paid 
to privates in artillery and engineer corps, who 
have the care of the horses, L. 200 000; postpone- 
ment in recruiting conscripts until January, 1892, 
(men born in 1871), L. 4 200 000; anticipated dis- 
missal of a part of the middle class (15,000 men), 
L. 3,000,000. The other economies, too numerous 
to cite here, are on the same footing; the whole 
would not reach eleven millions. There is great 
indignation felt at the mere suggestion of two of 
these economies. The pay of the soldier is a pit- 
tance at best, and the additional five centimes 
received for extra work in the care of the regiment 
horses would seem deserved. The “Giornale di 
Sicilia ” calls this indecorous,” and the suppression 
of the Veteran Corps “inhuman,” hoping that for 
the honor of Italy neither of these petty economies 
will be carried into force. The Popolo Romano, 
which has always defended the action of the Min- 
istry when possible, disapproves of the reductions 
suggested. The postponement in calling to arms 
the annual recruits diminishes by an entire class 
the strength of the army. If the troops should be 
called into active service during the first third of 
the year, it will be found that they are 80,000 
men short. As to dismissal of a portion of the 
middle class, the following figures will show how 
it must be done. On June 30, 1890, the ninety- 
six regiments of infantry had under arms: 


Of the class of 1867...........2.000- 25,696 men. 
33,437 
we 

93,903 men. 


If, on August 1, the senior class and 12 000 men 
of the middle class should be dismissed, the in- 
fantry corps would be reduced to 62.209 men, or 
about 650 to every regiment—less than 45 to every 
company. 

Regarding the dismounting of the infantry cap- 
tains, the press generally oppose such a move. 

Whether these economic reforms can be effected 
without reducing the strength of the army, and 
thas the power of the nation, is an open question 
to those who know both sides of it, as is also the 
result of the revision of the customs which is to 
protect home industries and trade against foreign 
competition. The bank law’ certainly needs reform- 
ing. The aged and disabled workmen, poorly paid 
during their years of activity, merit consideration ; 
but, in view of the proposition to get rid of the 
Veteran Corps, some of them too old, or incapac- 
itated by wounds received in the wars, to gain their 
living now, how is it to be hoped that the civilians 
will get pensions too? 

At present Signor di Rudini is bending his ener- 
gies to bringing about a reconciliation with the Vati- 
can, for he realizes how necessary the Catholic 
vote is to the Government. Thus far his advances 
have been met with reserve. Through the influ- 
ence of the new Minister of Agriculture, the 
Premier hopes to attain something, at least, frum 
the Holy See, as Signor Chimirri has many friends 
among the churchmen. Bruno Chimirri belongs 
politically to the right, and is a supporter of the 
conciliation with the Vatican. As Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce he is considered rather 
a “fish out of water.“ 

At the Vatican it is asserted that Signor Crispi 
expects to return to power, and that he, too, has 
approached the Holy See, hoping to dissuade the 
Papal authorities from according concessions to 
the Marquis di Rudini, as the latter's Cabinet can- 
not last. He promises, moreover, in the event of 
his return to power, himself to make many conces- 
sions to the Vatican. Chi vivra, vedra.“ 


OUR IDEALS ARE GOD’S REALITIES.”’ 
By MarGARET May. 
Ah! that explains the spirit’s pain; 
Forever struggling to attain 


A something better than the best 
It reaches, in unending quest. 


We regret that we are obliged, for special reasons, to 
postpone for a week or two the publication of the second 
and last part of the story by Miss Mary A. Bacon called 
0A Story of Prospect Meetin’- House,” the first part of 
which was printed in cur last issue. ö 


1 One cent in U. S. currency. 
2See F. H. Geffcken, ** Contemporary Review, October, 
1890, for details on this subject. 

8 Pesce fuor d’acqua—** Giornale di Sicilia.“ 

4 Who lives, will see. 
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THE HOME 


A COMING FORCE. 


HEN we realize the value of directed 
energy, how it tells not only on the 
life of the individual, on the family, 
yes, on the outside world, there is a 
rebellion against the waste of force and 
time. We are beginning to realize how much we 
lose through a misuse of muscle and nerve force by 
over-exertion; how often we use the force of 
a dynamo when the natural action is all the effort 
necessary for the result’; it is a wonder that we do 
not carry the thought further and see how great a 
waste there is in the management of our every- 
day affairs. It is impossible to live in a large 
city and not be impressed with the waste of 
forces whose conservation would mean hours of 
time and volumes of power saved. Take the daily 
supplies necessary to every family in any one 
neighborhood. There are certain essentials that 
must go into every household ; these supplies must 
be up to uniform standard in each family; yet 
every family will employ a different butcher, 
grocer, milkman, iceman, baker. 
The result is a succession of carts rattling up to 
each door at different hours, waking the babies, 
disturbing the sick, harassing the nervous, dis- 
tracting the student. Just a little co-operation on the 
part of each mistress would eliminate this feature, 
which is one of the sources of the severest wear 
and tear of life. It would be far better for the 
tradespeople. They would know that it would 
only be possible to retain the trade of one neighbor- 
hood by maintaining the required standard in 
goods and service; the saving in time and in 


horses and wagons would be so great to them that 


it would reduce the cost of transacting business 
and so reduce the cost of materials to the consum- 
ers. We are only beginning to learn that it is by 
the co-operating of neighbors, citizens, and author- 
ities that we can have clean streets. We will learn 
that the same forces co-operating with business will 
make comparatively quiet streets of all but the thor- 
oughfares. Seven separate ice companies have deliv- 
ered ice this morning to as many families in this 
neighborhood. The prices of each company are 
the same, there is no perceptible difference in the 
quality, and yet we will not work together to save 
one of the wastes of life—street noises—by taking 
from one company. Milkmeu begin their rounds 
before daybreak, and the last cart rattles noisily to 
the door at nearly noon. In the interval trades- 
men’s wagons from near and far have been rattling 
and rumbling. stopping and starting at every door. 

Every Monday finds every household more or 
less disturbed by the washtub; the family life for 
the day must bend before the shapeless wooden 
monarch and his more or less disturbed priest- 
ess. Tuesday is but a trifle less discomforting ; 
and every one, even the baby in arms, breathes 
a sigh of relief that washing and ironing are over. 
Each family feeds one or more beggars each day, 
who might become self-supporting if given work 
by each housewife—sidewalk sweeping, window 
cleaning, brass cleaning, cellar sweeping. The 
extra cost would not be worth counting in compari- 
son with the relief gained, especially in houses where 
only one servant is kept. The servant question will 
eventually force neighborhood co-operation. We 


shall have neighborhood laundries, neighborhood | 


cleaners and polishers, and this will lead to neigh- 
borhood supply companies, when the deliveries will 
be over by ten o’clock each morning and the streets 
be left in comparative quiet. Self-preservation 
will put the law of kindness in operation, and the 
command, Do unto others as you would that they 
should do to you,” will become not only a spiritual 
law to be recognized in an emergency, but a moral 
and physical force for the development and pres- 


ervation of a common good. 


THE ART OF FURNISHING. 


By Josern H. Tart. 


HE hangings, general furniture, and fit- 
tings of a room should be suited to their 
various uses, and in harmony with the 

=| general decoration of the walls; and 

3 this decoration and furnishing should 

depend, not upon any fashion or style, but on a 

proper appreciation of color and beauty of form. 

The furnishing of our home is not a mere thing of 

fashion, but a constantly recurring pleasure, and, 

to a great extent, an art educatien to those who 
dwell within. 

The tasteful effect of the room will depend much 
upon the skill with which the wall surface is divided, 
and on the contrast and arrangement of its coloring 
and general belongings. The most harmonious 
proportions may be easily destroyed by the arrange- 
ment of the wall paintings, while, on the other 
hand, the narrowest and most inconvenient spaces 
may be often rendered not only pleasing, but artist - 
ic. It is from the paintings of Pompeii that we 
learn more especially to appreciate the magic effect 
of color in the adornment of walls, which makes 
the rooms appear much larger and more elegant 
than they really are. In this character of decora- 
tion, the ornamentation becomes substantial by the 
opposition of colors. The contrast in which white 
is placed to the darker tints has also a magical 
effect, causing the surface of the wall to appear, 
as it were, broken through. The blue, in opposi- 
tion to dark red, pro- 
duces the illusion of 
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secondly, because it is customary in almost every 

apartment to suspend on the walls pictures, 

engravings, or other works of art, and, therefore, 


that the wall covering should serve as a back- 


ground, and nothing on it should be offensive or 
obtrusive to the eye. When various colors are 
used, the Oriental rule of interweaving the form 
and color so that they may present a neutralized 


bloom when viewed at a distance, should not be 


departed from. This is true for papers, stuffs, 
paint, ete., but not so when the wall is divided in 
large panels for woven or painted tapestries or fig- 
ure paintings. 

The right use of stuffs as wall covering resolves 
itself very much into a question of cost. That 
the effect of silk damask as wall covering is more 
beautiful than that of printed paper is not to be 
denied; but then the expense is proportionately 
greater. The use of chintz for bedroom walls is 
more within the average means. The stuff, how- 
ever, should not extend too near the floor; a dado 
of wood, paint, matting, or whatever it may be, is 
necessary in such a case. 

Now that there are so many wall papers of large, 


bold floral design for sale in the shops, there is dan- 


ger, if we use them heedlessly, of making the wails 
of our rooms too strong, in effect, with the result, 
of advancing them from their position. 

As it is not always possible to have marquet 
floors, the selection of carpets requires some con- 
sideration. It should be remembered that large 
patterns make the floor space appear small, and 
small patterns make the floor space appear large ; 
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also that light carpets make the floor space large, 
and dark carpet—if darker than the woodwork 
and decoration—will make the floor space appear 
small. In rooms decorated in a light tone of 
color, with light woodwork and light furniture, the 
carpet should be in the same tone, with a sugges- 
tion of the same colors as the decoration. With the 
woodwork of a dark color—mahogany, oak, or 
paint—the carpet should be dark in tone, suggest- 
ing the same tone as the decoration, rather than a 
contrast. The appearance of the floor space is 
also changed by the design and width of the 
border of the carpet. A wide border darker than 
the body of the carpet will make the room appear 
smaller than will a narrow border of the same 
tone as the body of the carpet. A border with 


the lines of the design running lengthwise of the 


border will make a room appear smaller than will 
one with the lines of the design running crosswise 
of the border. While carpets are so often ill 
suited to the position which they occupy, we notice 
that good rugs are seldom out of scale or harmony. 
This is because the details of rugs are generally 
small, and the coloring well balanced, even if the 
subdivisions of the design are large. For this 
reason it is generally more economical to puta 
little more money in the purchase of a rug than a 
carpet. 

Very good and harmonious effects can be at- 
tained by using the plain ingrain or velvet carpet 
filling of the same tone as the woodwork of the 
room, and over this, where desired, use rugs of 


/ 
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sizes and patterns most suitable for the general 
decoration and furnishing. In this way the rugs 
can be sewed to the filling, leaving out the filling 
where the rugs are to be placed, thereby saving 
expense; the whole, when sewed together, practi- 
cally making a carpet the size of the room. All 
carpets should be well padded, as it saves greatly 
in the wear and adds to the comfort. : 

The treatment of windows should be considered 
in connection with the wall decoration, rather than 
with the furniture. In small apartments the 
curtains should be of the same tone as the decora- 
tions, while in large apartments—with large doors 
and windows and high ceilings—the curtains can 
be made a special decorative feature, and comple- 
mentary to the wall decoration. It is sometimes 
desirable to make one window isolated or different 
from the others in the room, as when the outlook 
is unpleasant or uninteresting, and the light is re- 
quired; then a window of cathedral or rippled 
glass of the lightest tones, leaded in a pleasing 
pattern, will give a good effect. All sorts of 
geometrical figures are suitable for this purpose, 
from simple squares to the most minute designs ; 
or blinds can be made of Japanese sawn fret lined 
with a light shade of china silk of any desired 
color. 

In furnishing it is desirable to avoid all eccen- 
tricity and seeming quaintness in design, having no 
particular use or object; to take care that every- 
thing in furniture shall be strong and fitting for its 
particular use, and to remember that elaborateness 
and expense are really unnecessary elements in the 
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furnishing of a house. Furniture should possess 
proportion and harmony in order to produce satis- 
factory eff-cts. 

The culmination of ignorance and vulgar taste is 
shown in the display of a piece of statuary in a 
window, so that the neighbor across the way may 
see it; when a silhouette, cut out of stiff card- 
board, would in such a position answer all purposes, 
so far as those who display it are concerned. Win- 
dow spaces are not half utilized; as a rule, the 
space in front of a window, if not occupied by the 
inevitable statuette, is very often filled by a chair 
or small table, altogether in the way ; in these win- 
dow recesses might be made comfortable seats or 
divans, suitably stuffed for ease and eomfort, cov- 
ered with leather or stuff to harmonize with the 
other furniture of the room. Underneath the seat 
drawers might be fitted up for newspapers or mag- 
azines, or, in bedrooms, for clothes or any other 
special purpose. 

Nothing can be more luxurious than a spacious 
lounge or divan with a Turkish rag covering, and 
possibly having another rug stretched on the wall 
as a background, with plenty of soft silken cushions. 
But such a lounge takes up room, and we must first 
consider whether the space at our disposal is suffi- 
cient for the purpose; if not, we had much better give 
up the idea and have a simple settee or sofa. Again, 
large upholstered armchairs may be our ideal; but 
if we happen to have a tiny room and need several 
chairs, we had better give up the large chairs and 
content ourselves with small ones of simple form, 
which will fulfill their purpose to much better 
advantage. 

People of cultivated taste desire choice bits of 
pottery, and naturally so; for the art of the potter 
has taken a prominent place in the history of the 
manufactures of nearly every nation. Its very 
nature has made it a medium through which the 
artist could readily express his lighter fancy, and 
the most ancient examples show us happy conceits 
of form and color. We may take lessons as to the 
proper use and appreciation of pottery from the 
Japanese, who are the first among nations in the 
potter’s art. An incongruous collection of orna- 
ments set up for show is out of the question with 
the Japanese; a severe, Quaker-like simplicity is 
really one of the great charms of a Japanese room. 
Oar rooms seem to them like a curiosity shop, and 
‘stuffy’ to the last degree. Such a maze of vases, 
pictures, plaques, bronzes, with shelves, brackets, 
cabinets, and tables loaded down with bric-4-brac, 
is quite enough to drive a Japanese frantic. We 
parade in the most unreasoning manner every 
object of this nature in our possession. Among 
the Japanese all collections of pottery and other 
bric 4-brac are carefully inclosed in brocade bags 
and boxes and stowed away, to be unpacked only 
one at a time or when exhibited to appreciative 
friends. whose admiration adds to the owner’s pleas- 
ure. Like the pottery, a picture may do duty for a 
few weeks, when it is carefully rolled up, stowed 
away in its silk covering and box, and another is 
unrolled. In this way a picture never becomes 
monotonous. The listless and indifferent way in 
which an American often regards hi- own pictures 
when showing them to a friend ind cates that they 
no longer arouse in him any interest or delight. 
The way in which pictures are crowded on the 
walls—many of them iu the worst po-sibe light, or 
no light at all when the windows are muffl d with 
heavy curtains—shows that the waia interest cen- 
ters in their embossed giit frames. Cuns:aat ex- 
posure is certainly wrong; a goud pic'uce is ail the 
more eujoyable if it is not forever staring one in 
the face. 

As the choicest pictures will undoub:edly find 
their way to the parlor or drawing-roo.a, this room 
should be treated especially for the purpose of 
showing these pictures to their best advantage. 
In hanging pictures we must first consider if the 
apartment is formal enough to demand a sym- 
metrical disposition of them; if so, the arrange- 
ment is comparatively simple; the pictures, and 
also the furniture, will be placed so as to accord 
with the spirit of the apartment. But if the room 
is freely treated and the ingenious eclecticism and 
the unexpected now affected are obtained, then the 
pictures must be hung irreguiarly. Balance must 
take the place of symmetry, as in Japanese decora- 
tion, which is never the same on each side of the 
center, but yet is perfectly balanced. Water colors 
should not be hung next to oil paintings; if they 
must be in the same room, they should at least be 
confined to one part of it, and made to form a gen- 
eral scheme in their arrangement and surroundings. 


As a general rule, frames cannot be too simple, for 
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their object is merely to shut out the surrounding 
objects from the picture, and the more ornamental 
and striking they are in themselves, the more they 
defeat their purpose. ; 

True art should be the practical and tasteful 
rendering of all the absolute necessities and require- 
ments of modern life. It is necessary, then, that 
use and fitness should be the special attributes of 
the general furnishings of our houses; there is no 
necessity that practical common sense should in 
any way interfere with good artistic treatment ; 
everything may be, and should be, truthful and 
beautiful in design, form, and coloring. If, how- 
ever, we start with the false idea that art means 
quaintness, eccentricity, and the elaboration of curi- 
ous forms or extraordinary coloring, and that great 
elaborateness and cost are its necessary adjuncts, 
we shall never really progress: we may assist in 
bringing in a fashion which must die, as all fashions 
do, and be as fickle and as fleeting as the fancy of 
an hour, founded only on idle thought or caprice ; 
but we shall never attain to the higher knowledge 
which brings with it an innate love for things 
beautiful and true, and which deprecates whatever 
is vulgar or commonplace; we shall live rather 
in dread of the time when a new style, a new 
fancy or fashion, shall be brought in, and when we 
shall have to follow like sheep the new order of the 
day. 


INCOME AND OUTGO. 


By KATER Upson CLARR. 


ILL judicious and honorable people wish 
to know how much money they can 
! depend upon for their support during a 
l given time. This ascertained, they 
limit their expenses accordingly. 

There are few, however, even among the clear- 
headed and sensible, who go so far as to reflect 
that their income consists of something beside 
money—something else which money cannot buy, 
and which is, therefore, without price. One’s 
physical strength is really one’s most precious 
possession. It is given to us each day with our 
daily bread. It is the result which chiefly justi- 
fies us in making our daily bread the subject of 
prayer. As it comes to us in smaller or larger 
degree, and as it is put to noble or to trivial uses, 
so the success of our lives is measured. It is the 
crown of the choice earthly blessings which our 


heavenly Father has poured out upon us. And 


yet, when we see the recklessness with which men 
and women who count their pennies closely waste 
their vitality upon foolish and unworthy objects, it 
would seem as though they thought they possessed 
an unlimited supply of this royal éurrency. 

Men sin vastly more heinously than women in 
this respect, if the appallingly large army of the 
dissipated and the vicious among them be consid- 
ered. But among what are called ‘respectable 
classes, the men are likely to be far more method- 
ically occupied than the women, and, therefore, 
they get more good for themselves and their 
families from expended vitality than women in the 
same station of life. It is the so-called “ edu- 
cated ’’ and * conscientious ’ women of our land 
those who should lead in the matter of economy of 
vital force, just as they should and do lead in the 
matter of the wise expenditure of money—who are 
the most flagrant offenders in this respect. 

Most women seem to be lacking in the power to 
look at life as a whole, and to give to each part of 
it its true value. For instance, there is the hyper- 
neat woman. We all know her. She toils con- 
stantly over this department of her housekeeping, 
expending upon it nearly all of her hardly earned, 
invaluable vital force. Every faithful house- 
keeper desires a neat house; but there is a happy 
medium which should be the goal of the efforts of 
every broad-minded woman. These “ foolish vir- 
gins” whose super-fastidiousness has been alluded 
to would admit, if they were questioned and if 
they answered candidly, that they have riot 
strength enough to suffice for various other duties 
which are pressing for performance; but they still 
prefer, in that small, obstinate way which such 
women are prone to have, to squander their treas- 
ure on their idols of brick and wood, rather than 
to wisely portion out their duties in their minds, 
and to reserve as fairly as they can its meed of 
strength for the doing of each one. 

The fashionable woman spends hours of time and 
thought upon her costumes, thus depriving her 
mind, the education of her children, her household, 
or her Master’s more direct service, of the propor. 
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tion of her vitality which she should have devoted 
to them. She carries around needlessly heavy 
dresses, and bears a pressure from tight waists 
which alone is enough to exhaust a strong woman; 
she fritters away her priceless energy in a round of 
vapid gayeties; and she is learning the names of 
the latest varieties of roses and the newest shapes 
in china while a world lying in darkness waits 
for the light which God gives only through those 
who have advantages like hers. : 

Another woman feels keenly the benefit of the 
literary clubs and the other associations for intel- 
lectual improvement which are doing so much for 
her sex. Her hungry mind seizes its. opportunities 
with avidity. Before she knows it, she is a mem- 
ber of a Browning club, a Rubinstein club, a League 
to Supply Woolen Socks for the Patagonians, and 
half a dozen other organizations—all well enough 
in themselves, but too much for any one woman 
to grasp at once. Suddenly, her supply of the 
rare, sweet fluid of life, which had been doled out 
to her for her year’s use, is exhausted before she 
has half completed her year’s toil, and her church 
duties, her family, many of her most sacred obli- 
gations, have to be neglected because she has not 
suited her outgo to her income. Very likely a 
course of expensive travel, reinforced by hypophos- 
phites, has to be resorted to in order to manufact- 
ure fresh vigor to take the place of that which was 
so ruthlessly and needlessly squandered upon a 
single department of a complicated and many- 
chambered life. | 

The uneducated and narrow-horizoned woman is 
hardly to blame when she breaks down from over- 
work, or fails to attend to three-quarters of her life- 
work in order to put an extra polish upon the other 
quarter. But to a woman who has had her reason 
cultivated and developed for the purpose of know- 
ing how to use aright her other sacred endowments, 
the highest blame attaches if she does not carefully 
consider what her duties are, prudently discrimi- 
nate between them, choosing the most important of 
them to be performed at any hazard, and then 
expending upon them pro rata, giving to each its 
due share, the income of strength and vitality 
which the good God gives her. , 


A NEW PLAYGROUND. 


JS the spring approaches, one's thoughts 
naturally turn to the people whose lives 
are limited to such conditions that a 
change of season is scarcely noticed except 
for the change in discomfert. Even the 
few warm days that we have had in April have 
made it plain what peculiar sufferings the women 
and children in the tenement-houses have to endure. 
They already hang out of the windows to catch the 
passing breeze ; the babies begin to show the first 
symptoms of their eummer sufferings. The day 
excursions and the children's Fresh Air” parties 
will not begin for several weeks, and even these 
blessings can be enjoyed but once by each child or 
each mother and children. For years we have 
agitated the question of playgrounds for the tene- 
ment-house children, but no decided step was taken 
until last year, when, under the auspices of some 
of the philanthropic women of New York, a play- 
ground fifty by one hundred feet was opened on 
Fiftieth Street, west of Eleventh Avenue. This is 


the equivalent of two city lots. Loads of sand 


were brought into this space; swings were put up, 


large and small; see-saws were provided; parallel 


bars and horizontal ladders, small wheelbarrows, 
shovels and pails, building blocks, and flags were 
added. Only those who saw the children in this 
paradise know what it meant to tbem. Of course 
such a work cannot be carried on without money. 
Women must be put in charge who not only love 
children, but who are trained enough to know how 


_to manage them to make their play educational 


morally as well as intellectually ; to teach them 
kindness, consideration, and justice. Such women 
must be paid for their services. The work under 
the hot July and August sun is certainly one for 
which money alone cannot pay. Their equipment 
would command far higher salaries in less laborious 
and trying positions. If this work is to be estab- 
lished and to extend, money must be given. Full 
information about the management of the yard will 
be given by Mrs. J. W. Weidemeyer, 21 University 
Place, New York City. | 
In one of the crowded tenement districts of New 
York is a house occupied by some generous-hearted 
women. This house has a yard about twenty-five 
by thirty-five feet, but it boasts a tree, and is con- 
sidered most ample and luxuriant by the people in 
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the neighborhood. These ladies became oppressed — 


with the sight of the children playing on the cobble- 
stones of the street and on the stoops and side- 
walks of the neighborhood, and sent out word that 
on Wednesday afternoons and all day Saturdays 
children would be admitted in groups into the 
yard. They never dreamed what this privilege 
would be considered when offered. The result 
is that, even at this season of the year, early in the 
morning the steps are crowded with children wait 
ing their turn to come in, and it is an actual fact that 
little children have waited on that stoop four hours 
for the time to come when they might pass through 
the halls into their paradise—a sandy yard with 
one half-stifled tree. In every city may be found 
vacant lots that could be utilized for the benefit of 
the tenement-house population; not only used as 
playgrounds, but, when presided over by a woman 
of the right temperament, it is one more opportu- 
nity to develop men and women, morally as well 
as physically. 

The cost of equipping a yard similar to the one 
referred to aboveſis very slight. One hundred dol- 
lars will furnish the swings, toys, and sand. The 
managers of the yard in New York found that they 
were compelled to have repairs made constantly. 
A janitor is necessary to keep the yard in order 
and to look after the older boys. As his duties 
would occupy but a few hours each day, six dollars 
a week would meet this outlay. The question 
naturally arises whether it would not be well to 
keep the yard open seven days in the week; the 
seventh day the amusements to be somewhat 
changed from those of the six days of the week. 
In New York two care-takers were employed, who 
had charge of the children from eight to twelve. 
Another teacher or care-taker had care of the big 
girls from one to three, and two more took charge 
of the children from three to six, while the janitor 
looked after the boys from six to dark. This sys- 
tem, of course, makes it clear that each group of 
children are admitted for a specified time. During 
the sessions of school the yard, of course, is used 
for the little children in the morning. One natu- 
rally asks what the teachers have todo. Their first 
business is to teach the children to play, for it is 
really true that these little mites of humanity do 
not know how to play the games that children in 
other strata of society learn without being taught. 
Naturally disputes will constantly arise, and it is 
necessary for the teacher to be arbitrator, and 
this arbitration is one of the levers used to teach 
justice. Unruly children are kept out after two or 


three experiments have been made to teach them 


order and obedience. Bad language debars second 
entrance for a given period. Few rules are made, 
but these are with a view to teach the children self- 
government rather than the value of law. The 
teachers create a sentiment in favor of decency, 
honesty, and kindliness. 3 


PICKED UP. 


Mr. Gladstone is one year younger than Cardi- 
nal Manning. 


It is said that there is a bathtub in a private 
house in Baltimore, Md., valued at $6,000. 


Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe has been the President 
of the Boston Women’s Club for twenty years. 


It is said that a certain type of girl who wishes 
to give the impression of being masculine carries a 
silyer rule for measuring. A paper commenting 
says, for measuring the universe. She is less ob- 
jectionable than the one who carries a mental rule 
for the same purpose, and as it is rarely longer than 
six inches the universe suffers in consequence. 


Paris, the city of pleasure, regulates woman’s 
time so that she really has opportunity for rest and 
reading. Her house is not invaded at all hours as 
with us. 
o’clock in the day, and if one called he would 
not be received. This winter, a Paris correspond- 
ent writes. a day is set apart for callers, with a 
decided effort to have a special day for each recog- 
nized social center of the city. 


At a recent evening company each guest was 
requested to draw a card from a et, the women 
from one, the men from another. On each card 
was drawn a character from Shakespeare. Romeo 
found Juliet, Beatrice and Benedict met as part- 
ners, Hamlet and Ophelia were happy in each 
other’s companionship. 


No one thinks of calling before two 
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OUR Younc FOLKs. 
HIS WAY. 


E is a young man a little over twenty- 
one years old, and he has just become 
engaged. This was rather shocking to 
one of his jrelatives who still remem- 
bered him in knickerbockers. When 

he announced his engagement, she was stunned. 
She finally was surprised to find out that he had 
saved twelve hundred dollars, and she knew that 
in order to do this he must have managed his 
money affairs with peculiar wisdom, and she decided 
that she would question him closely to find out 
whether he had any system or method by which 
he managed his money, and the following is an 
outline of the conversation : 

She. How much did you tell me you got a 
year ? 

He. Eight hundred dollars. 

She. Well, how have you saved that amount of 
money in four years out of that salary? You pay 
your board and you dress well. I wish you would 
explain to me. 

He. Well,as you know, my salary is paid by 
the month, and I divide it in this way: I allow 
myself four dollars a month for lunches, and four 
dollars for car-fare. I allow five dollars for amuse- 
ments. Last year I put twenty dollars a month in 
the building association, where, if you remember, 
I bought stock four years ago. I put the balance 
of the money in the bank to buy myclothes. Last 
year I spent more money than usual on my clothes 
because I bought a dress suit and an overcoat, but 
I will be able to make it up this year, because my 
overcoat will do for next winter, and of course my 
dress suit will last. 

She. Yes, but are you always able to keep your 
expenzes—say for lunches—down to four dollars a 
month? 

He Always. If I spend more than one dollar 
this week, [ spend less next week to make it up. 

She. Well, about amusements, how do you 
manage ? 

He. I never pay more than a dollar a seat 
when I go to the theater, for instance, and we 
usually go twice in the month, and if anything special 
comes up and we want to go again, then the next 
month we will go to the theater only once. Of 
course you can see that this five dollars will not 
permit of suppers at Delmonico’s ; in fact, it does 
not permit of suppers at all, but J and I con- 
cluded that we would not begin expenses that we 
could not afford to carry out. You know some- 
times [ earn extra money. I always put that extra 
money aside for amusements or for presents for 
J ; I never make use of it in any other way. I 
have no difficulty at all in managing my money. 
I am never short. Last week the company wanted 
me to go to Boston, and sent me off on two hours’ 
notice. I went to the bank and drew sixty dollars 
and started, and I do not believe there was another 
fellow in the office who would not have had to 
draw on the company before he started on his 
journey. I kept an account and sent in my bill 
yesterday. 

She. Do you think that young men usually 

manage their money in this way? ; 

He. I know they don’t. My own brothers do 
not. Brother Jack, for instance, sees a necktie that 
he likes in the window of a store, and he thinks 
it is cheap at a dollar or a dollar and a quarter, 
so he rushes in and buys it, never considering 
whether he needs it, or whether he has had extra 
expenses that week,or whether he is going to have 
extra expenses next week ; all he thinks of is the 
necktie, and the result is that he is that much out 
and a useless necktie in. I always have money 
enough to avail myself of any opportunities of 
saving money that I see. For instance, I want 
some collars, and I find that by buying a dezen I 
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can save fifteen cents. I have the money, and I buy 
the dozen. Jack could not afford the dozen, and 
so could not save that fifteen cents, which would be 
the price of another collar. I want some under 
clothes ; I find that by buying the pieces by the 
half-dozen I can save two or three dollars, so I buy 
that way. I never miss an opportunity to save 
five cents. I am just five cents in, and five cents 
represents car-fare. Lots of fellows with whom I 
have talked say, “Oh, I would not be bothered 


planning things out that way!” but they have a 


good deal harder time than I have, planning to 


get out of debt. I mean to manage just this way 


when I go to housekeeping. I shall put aside so 
much money for each special expense, and if I am 
forced one week to spend more than that, or one 
month more than that, I shall certainly cut off the 
next month to keep the average for the year at the 
figure I feel I can afford to spend. 

She. Are you willing that I should tell this in 
the columns of The Christian Union ? 

He. Why, certainly, if you think it will set 
other fellows to thinking and planning. I feel so 
sorry to see fellows wearing shabby clothes just 
because they have wasted their money, or because 
they have not planned ahead. I just want to say 
one more thing. I never buy cheap clothes or 
cheap hats or cheap anything. I go to a good tailor 
and a good hatter and a good bootmaker, and I 
know I spend no more money than, nor as much as, 
those who chase after the bargains, and whose 
clothes do not fit or are constantly ripping. 

She. Eight hundred dollars is a good deal more, 
though, than very many young men get at your 
age. 

He. Yes, but when I worked at three hundred 
dollars I carried out the same system. I did not 
spend as much money for lunches or as much 
money for clothes; but I put money in the bank 
every year. It is not the question of how much 
money a fellow gets, as how he uses his money. 
Some fellows would be poor on five thousand a 
year. I know a man who gets five thousand a 
year, and never has a cent. He lives right up to 
his income. I believe now if the company had 
sent him to Boston that week, he would have 
had to draw in advance for his expenses. It is 
the biggest mistake in the world for a fellow to 
think that it is the amount of money he gets that 
will enable him to have a margin. It is not the 
amount; it is the way he spends the amount that 
will leave the margin. 


THE OX AND. THE FROG. 
By A. H. Harpy. 2 


LIZABETH, aged nine,” sat by the open 
wood fire busily knitting a white woolen 
stocking. It was for herself, and there- 
l fore not very long nor very large; but 
che was “in thecalf,” as she expressively 
put it, and the “ten times round” seemed a larger 
task than usual that morning. She had tied in a bit 
of black thread when she began, and now she care- 
fully counted the rows of stitches above it. Yes, there 
were ten. She was at liberty to wind up her ball 
and stick it on the needles, roll up the dangling leg, 
and put it away on the closet shelf. 

It was the spring vacation, so there were no 
lessons this morning, and Elizabeth felt she had 
all the world before her where and what to choose. 
She might do what she would; but her little 
world in that back country town, twenty years ago, 
was very narrow. The sitting-room was small and 
plain—the fire on the hearth its chief ornament ; 

although the child's beauty-loving eyes found eon- 
stant delight in the varied colors of bark and 
lichens on the birch and maple sticks in the wood. 
box, and in the Gloria Mundi” geranium blooming 
in the sunny south window, in whose blossoms she 
saw fairies at their tiny housekeeping, and even 
dwelt in them herself. On one side of the room 
was an old-time mahogany sofa-bedstead ; between 
the windows a table, which three times a day was 
drawn into the middle of the floor, its dark-red 
cover exchanged for a white linen cloth, and at 
this the family sat, happy and thankful. 
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Above the table, filling the space between the 
windows, was a pine bookcase, painted red—Eliza- 
beth’s first resort after her knitting. She set a 
chair in front of the table and climbed up. Run- 
ning her eye over the small leather- covered vol- 
umes of the Odyssey and Iliad, Waverley in pea- 
green, Hood, Cowper, and Pilgrim’s Progress, she 
chose, as she often did, her favorite Esop. 

With dark leather cover and coarse paper and 
still coarser woodcuts, its chief attraction to the 
little girl lay in the simple stories of bird and 
beas 


t. 

Then she sat down with her book in her little 
wooden rocker in the chimney corner. 

On the opposite side of the hearth was Grandpa 
Reid, in his armchair, happy in the newspaper 
which his son John, who was at the Legislature, 
had sent him. For a long time they both sat 
absorbed in their reading—the silence broken now 
and then by a grunt of dissatisfaction from grandpa 
and a merry chuckle from Elizabeth. 

By and by she laughed outright. Grandpa laid 
down his paper and looked over his spectacles. 

“ Well, now, what is it, child? Come here and 
tell me; I'd like te laugh too!” He stroked fondly 
her shining red hair, which hung about her neck in 
soft, loose curls, while she told him the story she 
had been reading about the silly frog which would 
fain swell himself to the size of the ox, and showed 
him the picture. 

“ guess one of these frogs lives down at the 
pond ; his voice is as big as an ox’s,” said she. 

„There's folks that's jest as foolish as that frog, 
*Lizbeth. The country’s full o’ puddles, and the 
puddles ’s full of frogs, all swellin’ enough to burst 
their skins, said grandpa, who had more wisdom in 
his head and more kindness in his heart than 

mmar on his tongue. 

“JT don't like the ‘teach’ part, grandpa. I 
like the pure, bare story—just that funny frog and 
the sober old ox.“ said she. 

„Well, it'll come to you one o’ these days.—Cath- 
erine,” said the old man, as Mrs. Reid came in 
from the kitchen, and, opening the door of the 
china closet, began to take down some custard-cups, 
“look here. Listen to me.“ 

“Oh, father, I can’t now; I'll come by and by. 
Politics can wait, but pies won't, she said, good- 
naturedly. 

„Listen, Catherine! It hasn't anything to do 
with politics. Here's a whole column taken up 
with the Governor’s reception last Monday, and 
the ladies’ gowns are all set out in it. Here's Mrs. 
Senator Reid, blue silk and velvet, and diamonds 
and pearls.” 

Mrs. Reid forgot her oven in the interesting dis- 
covery that her sister-in-law was in print. 

„That's Laura’s blue silk that she had when she 
was married,” said she; and the velvet, that must 
be the velvet cuffs she had to lengthen the sleeves 
this winter when she was going away with John.” 

„How many thousand dollars wath o' di’monds 
has Mrs. John Reid?” said grandpa, sarcastically. 

„On, well, father, you know she has the diamond 
ring John gave her when they were engaged, and 
she has a pin set round with pearls and her father’s 
and mother’s hair in the middle.” 

“If John was a United States Senator, and his 
wife had a necklace and bracelets of di’monds as 
big and bright as the Kohinoor, what could they 
say more?” said grandpa. 

„Oh, mother! what is cooking that smells so 
good? said Elizabeth. 

„O my stars! my pies!“ exclaimed the mother, 
as a sizzling noise from the oven accompanied the 
smell of burnt sugar, and she darted from the 
room. Grandpa resumed his paper, and was soon 
nodding over it. Elizabeth put up her book, and 
stood awhile by the window looking out at the 
crocuses shooting up under the fir boughs which 
had protected them through the winter. The 
plank walk to the kitchen door looked temptingly 
dry and warm. She put on her hat and jacket 
and went out. 

Down the street she saw her playfellow Susan 
Peck coming out of her garden gate. Elizabeth 
tripped along to meet her. | 

“JT was coming up to see you,” said Susan. 
Can't you come up this afternoon and stay with 
me while ma is gone to the sewing meeting? We'll 
play New York,’ and I've got something to show 

ou.” 

„TI ask mother. I'm pretty sure she’ll let me 
come,” said Elizabeth. 

The midday dinner over, the dishes wiped and 
put away, Elizabeth set forth for a long, happy 
afternoon with her friend. 
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The country road was still a little muddy, but 
under the touch of sun and March winds it was fast 
drying up. Little rills were trickling down to the 
roadside ditch from the snow patches alongside 
the stone walls. 

Susan gave her a cordial welcome and took her 
at once to the spare chamber, where was the “some- 
thing she had promised to show her. It was a 


large trunk partly filled with clothing. Some of 


the dresses had been taken out and hung across 
chairs and over the footboard of the high white 
bed. See, said Susan, “Aunt Clara had all 
these pretty new dresses when she was married, 
and now she has sent them to ma to take care of, 
cause she's going to Liverpool with Uncle Will in 
his new ship. and she says the sea air isn’t good for 
clothes. And she has had her picture taken in 
New York in her ‘appearing out’ suit.” It was a 
delicate, ivory-like picture in a morocco case, show- 
ing the pretty young bride in all the bravery of 
white hat and feathers, velvet cloak and ermine 
furs. Elizabeth was in raptures, and when Susan 
untied a hat-box and took out the identical bridal 
bonnet, and, taking the cover from another small 
box, allowed her to peep at the soft white furs, 
she was nearly speechless with admiration. ‘“ It 
looks a little,a very little, like the weasel that 
killed my rabbit,” said she. ; 

„She has promised to bring me a new set of 
dishes from London, if they go there,” said Susan. 

Play-hours fly very fast, and soon the clock 
struck four. We sha’n’t have much time left to 
play New York,” said Susan. 

It was hard to tear herself away from the array 
of soft and shimmering fabrics, but Elizabeth fol- 
lowed her friend obligingly to the back chamber 
over the kitchen, smothering a sigh that she had 
not a lovely young aunt who was a bride, and who 
was sailing away in a new ship “ strange countries 
for to see. Susan, for her part, was inclined to 
put on airs when she saw Elizabeth’s awe and 
admiration for the contents of the bridal chest. 
She opened the closet where were hung her mam- 
ma’s skirts which they were allowed to borrow, and 
appropriated to herself the longer and more stylish 
of the two, which Elizabeth had usually worn, 
being almost an inch taller than Susan; of which 
there was undeniable proof in the marks upon the 
woodshed door, where Mr. Peck had measured the 
two girls on New Year’s Day. 

Elizabeth took the other dress graciously, re- 
membering that she had hitherto had the batter 
one, and it was but fair play for her friend to wear 
that sometimes. She arrayed herself in the anti- 
quated and battered black silk, with its overskirt 
and jet-beaded fringe. And what mattered looks? 
It was the sound and the “feel” of the train 
dragging behind over the floors as they made calls, 
shopped, and attended the opera, all which, as New 
York belles, they often did iu one afternoon, and 
without going outside the house. 

But Susan found it hard to adapt herself to the 
gown, and to fit the gown to herself; it was dull 
music to play New York with these old duds when 
there were all those lovely real New York dresses 
in the front chamber. 

„J wonder,” said she, “if ma would care if we 
put on Aunt Clara’s dresses just for once!” 

Elizabeth turned from the little looking-glass, 
which she had set upon the floor to try the effect 
of her train, quite shocked at such an audacious 
proposition. But she needed little persuasion to 
go in and look at them again, and when she saw 
Susan buttoning up a dainty, satin-striped pink 
challie, she could not resist the temptation to try 
on the silver and copper colored changeable silk 
which Susan had kindly advised her to take as 
the most becoming and least likely to show 
handling. Yes,she was radiant in it, with her red- 


gold curls falling upon the shimmering silk; with 


delight she saw herself in the toilet mirror. 

Susan looked like an apple blossom in the pink 
challie, her fair hair pinned upon the top of her 
head to make her look “like Aunt Clara,“ she said, 
and her pale cheeks flushed with excitement. 

„Oh, Geraldine,” she said, we must attend 
the opera this afternoon !” 

The plain names of Elizabeth and Susan had 
given place to Geraldine and Lilian, as New York 
ladies. 

„Les, indeed! you know we have our tickets, and 
it would be a pity to lose such a fine afternoon,’ 
replied little Miss Make believe, with an affected 
air; let us order the carriage immediately.“ 

The grand opera-house was not farther away 
than the back chamber, except on warm days, when 
it sometimes had been in the barn, the box” 
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being a corner of the sweet-smelling hay-mow. 
But with these fine dresses what room was ele- 
gant enough for their display ! 

“TI know where Im going,” said Susan, with 
resolution. It's only a little way, and we'll hold 
up our dresses so they can’t possibly be hurt the 
least mite: up to Mr. Hancock’s new house; it’s 
almost done, and the floors are so big and so 
beautiful !” | 

Again Elizabeth’s face expressed astonishment 
and concern. But it was so new and so clean! 
What delight to sweep that soft silk along those 
smooth floors! And it was Susan’s own proposal, 
and the clothes were all Susan's. At least, they 
are more hers than mine,” thought Elizabeth. 

A thought of what their mothers would say 
crossed the minds of both, but present pleasure 
was teo keen and exciting—and they would be so 
very, very careful ! 2 

Susan thought the ermine cape and muff would 
be very love'y with her soft pink, and perhaps she 
would need something on her shoulders; it would 
never do to put on her own old sack or shawl, 
which would surely soil the delicate dress. | 

The white fur was exquisite upon the pink. 
Then she lifted out very carefully the snowy 
bride’s bonnet; its curling ostrich-tips were irre- 
sistible! She set it upon her head; it was so be- 
coming! It was just what the furs needed! She 
could not see why it wouldn't be just as safe on 
her head as in the box. A white shawl she | 
wrapped round Elizabeth, and they set forth, 
—< up the full flowing skirts most faith- 
fully. 

They were odd-looking little figures enough— 
their own mothers would scarcely have known 
them in their masquerading; probably their own 
mothers would have been the persons of all others 
they would least have cared to meet. 

There were a few of the workmen still busy at the 
Hancock house. Two painters were at work in 
the lower hall, and there was a strong smell af 
turpentine and white lead. The children 
cautiously in at the open door, and then glided 
silently and swiftly up the wide staircase, not 
noticing the first amazed and then amused ex- 
pression of the men’s faces. 3 

The chamber over the parlor was a long room 
with four large windows and a white marble man- 
tel; a staring white room, with no sign of color 
about it, save a few rolls of paper-hangings lying 
across a saw-horse. It needed quite as much im- 
agination to convert it into an opera-house as did 
the barn loft. About the floors were scattered bite 
of pine board and shavings, and a sprinkling of 
sawdust. For want of chairs the gayly dressed 
audience must stand, so they played there was “a 
great crowd to-day” and the seats were all taken. 
The imaginary performance was short, and they 
spent the time mostly in promenading up and 
down the supposed corridors, enjoying the sweep 
of their draperies along the floor. March days 
are long, and while the sun shone brightly through 
the west windows neither of the girls noticed that 
it was growing late. All at once a brilliant flick- 
ering, a parting glance, and the sun dropped behind 
the belt of pine woods which bounded the Han- 
cock farm. It was chilly; the little shoulders 
shivered under the ermine cape; the room looked 
blank and cheerless; there were no pictures on 
its white plastered walls. 8 

The sewing meeting would be breaking up and 
Susan’s mother would be going home! 

They were two foolish, naughty little girls! 
Without a word they sped out into the hall and 
down the stairs. The house was ominously silent ; 
the painters had gone, and the door was locked! 

Susan laid her muff upon the stairs, and they 
ran to the kitchen, but both the doors there were 
also locked. Those cruel men had gone away for 
the night and forgotten them entirely! The win- 
dows, too, were securely faste..ed, and had they 
been open zhey were too high from the ground for 
them to climb out that way. Let’s try the front 
windows,” said Elizabeth. Back they flew to the 
parlor, and the second window yielded to their 
desperate tugging. They could push it up far 
enough to crawl out by making themselves very 
thin and flat; they had often crept under a fence 
when the bars were too heavy to move, or the gate 
too far away; but although the window was low, 
coming to the floor on the inside, it was as high as 
a man’s shoulders from the ground, and Susan, 
going first, needed to hold tightly to the window- 
sill with both hands to let herself down without 
danger of bruises. Elizabeth wrapped her pre- 
cious draperies about her and held them with one 
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hand while she clung to the casing with the other. 
Even with Susan’s help she scraped her arm and 
came down upon her knees, but there was no time 
to waste in nursing her bruises; she picked her- 
self up and followed after Susan, who was hurrying 
across the field taking a bee-line for home. 

Down in the reedy edges of the pond, frogs were 
piping shrilly, and the hoarse bellow of a bullfrog 
here and there brought to mind grandpa’s words 
of the morning. And Elizabeth saw herself one 
of the silly frogs: she had been trying to act like 
a grown woman, a woman of fashion—and she 
only a little country girl. Mrs. Peck had arrived 
some time before, and had seen them from the win- 
dow. 

She now stood at the door, with astonishment 
deepening to anger as she recognized the snowy 
bonnet and bridal dresses of her sister. 
for Mrs. Peck to be severe, and in this instance 
she did not lack occasion. 7 

‘Susan! Elizabeth! What—what does this 
mean!” Elizabeth stood speechless, terrified at 
expressicn and tone of the indignant woman, who 
seemed to tower up likean Amazon. Susan tried to 
slip away upstairs, but her mother laid her hand upon 
her shoulder, saying, Susan. where have you been? 
What have you been doing? These clothes are 
ruined! Elizabeth, you ought to have known better, 
if Susan didn’t !”—not unwilling, even in her anger, 
to take the weight of blame from her own daughter. 
* You are older than Susan! What's this spot on 
this dress?“ 

Elizabeth could hardly see, for the tears of shame 
which filled her eyes, the daub of white lead which 
the silk skirt had caught from the freshly painted 
baseboard in the hall, through which they had 
scampered too hastily and anxiously to mind their 
steps. The edge of the skirt, too, had a damp and 
discolored border where it had, in spite of her 
carefulness, touched the frosty field. The evening 


air had not been favorable to the bridal bonnet, 


and the curling feathers no longer curled, but 
drooped in sympathy with the spirits of the little 
wearer. : 

„Tm awful sorry!“ whispered Elizabeth, crim- 
son as a June peony, and hardly able to refrain 
from breaking into hysterical sobs. 

“If they were my own things it wouldn't be so 
bad,” said Mrs. Peck—* but what shall I say to 
Clara, Mrs. Captain Forbes? Well, it’s no use 
to stand here whimpering about it. Go upstairs 
and take it right off. I shall have to do the best I 
can—that’s all!“ 

Susan had not waited to hear the end of the 
sentence; she was already in the upper hall, 
untying her dejected-looking bonnet as she went. 

Disrobing was a very different thing from the 
dressing ; although neither of them fully appre- 
ciated the mischief they had done. And where 
was the ermine muff? Susan had never thought 
of it until she laid the collar in its box. 

It was lying on the lower step of the stairs in the 
new house, safer and much less injured than some 
other parts of the bridal trousseau. 

Before she could eat her supper that night, a 
very dispirited and heavy-hearted little girl con- 
fessed her faults to her mother. Mrs. Reid was 
ashamed and grieved at her daughter’s want of 
discretion, but she felt that she deserved less cen- 
2 that she had not been the leader in the mis- 
chief. 

When Elizabeth kissed her grandpa good-night, 
she whispered, “I’ve been the very foolishest of 
all the foolish frogs to-day !” 3 


A NOTABLE MUGWUMP. 
By HELEKN MARSHALL Norra. 


N some of the large libraries of our 
American cities there may be seen a rare 
and interesting volume which can be 
read by very few people now living. 
3 This book is so valuable that it always 

commands a high price; and it is a copy of the 

Bible translated into the Algonquin language by 

John Eliot, a young Cambridge graduate who 

came to this country in 1631 and became much 
interested in the Indians of Massachusetts. 

He studied their language very carefully for 
fourteen years before he translated the Bible, and, 
in company with other missionaries, worked such 
a change among the native tribes that in the year 
1674 there were four thousand “ praying Indians,” 
as they were called, living in various eastern towns 
of Massachusetts and vicinity. 

But the notable mugwump of whom I wish to 
tell you is not Kliot—though to him we are in- 
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debted for this word, which first appeared in the 
Algonquin Bible, and was used by the Indians to 
designate a military leader—but a very power- 
ful Indian chief, whose name became so terrible 
that just to mention it was enough to make the 
faces of women and children turn pale with terror 
in the early New England days. 

You remember the good chief Massasoit, who 
was such a valuable friend of the Plymouth col- 
onists. When he died, his two sons, Wamsutta 
and Metacom, wished to assume English names, so 
they went to court and were named Alexander and 
Philip, after the old Macedonian warriors. 

Some time after this Alexander died, after pay- 
ing a visit to the colony, and Philip believed, or 
pretended to believe, that the English had poisoned 
him, and determined to be revenged on them. 

There were many reasons why Philip did not 
like the English, and, strange as it may seem, 
Eliot’s mission was one of them. Philip belonged 
to the powerful tribe of the Wampanoags, from 
which many of the converts were made. The 
Christian Indians adopted English ways of dress- 
ing and living, and King Philip began to think 
that some day all his fine warriors would become 
Englishmen in feeling as well as in outward ap- 
pearance. Where then would be his power as a 
king, and where would he find men when he 
wished to fight the neighboring tribes ? 

Down on the peninsulas of Rhode Island, which 
then belonged to the Wampanoags, was situated 
the palace of Philip. A royal residence is usually 
called a palace, and if you could have walked to 


the summit of the beautiful little hill, which the 


English afterwards named Mount Hope, overlook: 
ing many picturesque bays and inlets and noble 
forests sweeping away to the horizon, the spot 
would seem to you well fitted for a king’s resi- 
dence. In this beautiful place the Wampanoag 
chieftains had for hundreds of years, probably, 
lived, sung war songs, raised their families, died 
and been buried. The hill is only four miles from 
what is now the city of Fall River. 

On entering the wigwam of Philip, however, all 
anticipations of the magnificence befitting a king’s 
residence would quickly vanish. The rude hut with 
its lining of bark, its rough floor, and entire lack of 
anything like comfort or beauty, would seem a 
cheerless place to one accustomed to well kept, 
tasteful homes. But here were held the councils 
and grave deliberations which at length resulted in 
a deep-laid conspiracy to utterly destroy every 
white man, woman, and child in New England, 
lay waste the fields of corn and wheat, and burn 
the comfortable houses. 

There lived at Nemasket, now Middleborough, a 
Christian Indian who could read and write, and, 
indeed, had helped Mr. Eliot translate the Bible. He 
had learned many English customs, and lived in a 
comfortable house with his family. His name was 
John Sassamon, and he had one beautiful young 
daughter, Assowetough, who was well known in the 
country about and loved by both Indians and 
white people. The English were constantly buy- 
ing lands of the Indians, and in order to draw up 
deeds and transact business properly, King Philip 
found it necessary to employ a secretary, and John 
Sassamon was selected for that purpose. 

Now, Sassamon had reason to love the people 
who had taught him so much that was good, and 
when, in his duties as secretary, he learned of the 
bloody plans of the Wampanoags and their conspir- 
acy against the whites, he at once went to Plym- 
outh and warned the governor, begging him to 
keep his communication a secret, for he well knew 
the terrible vengeance that would fall upon him 
should his interference be made known. Just how 
it was no one knows, but in some way Philip dis- 
covered what Sassamon had done, and one day the 
mutilated body of the poor Indian was found in 
Assawompset Pond. Three Indians were arrested 
on suspicion of having committed the murder, 
tried, found guilty, and executed, and this act of 
justice brought about that terrible time of blood- 
shed and conflagration, perhaps never equaled in 
the history of this country, which is known in his- 
tory as King Philip’s War.” 

Any detailed description of this war would be 
too terrible for reading. The Indians delighted 
in torturing and maiming their prisoners, and kill- 
ing women and children in the most brutal ways 
that their imagination could suggest. They made 
war in a savage and cowardly fashion, hardly 
worthy the name of warfare. Perhaps a little 
clearing had been made in the lonely wilderness, 
and a few small houses, surrounded by flourishing 
fields of grain and a log church and schoolhouse, 
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marked the beginning of a village. The forests on 
all sides furnished convenient lurking places for the 
savages, and some morning, when the settler opened 
his door, a swift bullet would strike him down, and, 
with a shrill whoop, a band of howling Indians 
rushed out to kill and burn, until no trace of the 
pleasant settlement remained. A few captives 
might be taken away to be horribly tortured, and, 
with horrible shrieks and yells, the Indians were 
off to attack another place. Over and over again 
was this story repeated in the sad years between 
1674 and 1677, until more than fifty towns had been 
assaulted, and six hundred men, besides many 
women and children, had been murdered. 

King Philip’s life can never be fully written out, 
for the Indians kept no records of their brave men 
that have come down to us, and the English cer- 
tainly had little occasion to write good things of 
their bitter enemy. He could not have resembled 
his father, Massasoit, who had been kind and just to 
the settlers. Philip was held in great esteem for 
his power and shrewdness among his people. He 
was a treacherous chieftain, very resolute and 
determined, but not brave in the best sense of the 
word. 

There is only one story that we can find of him 
which reveals anything like generosity. In the 
little town of Taunton lived the Leonard family, 
who had built the first forge ever used in the col- 
ony. You may suppose that they were busy men; 
and as there was so much hunting and fighting going 
on about them, they had plenty to do in repairing 
weapons. Now, Philip had a summer residence 
at Fowling Pond, near Taunton, and he and his 


men often took their guns to the Leonards to be 


repaired. The family were very kind to him, and 
he became exceedingly fond of them. When the 
war began, he gave strict orders that no one should 
injure a Leonard, and in order to prevent this his 
men were forbidden to attack the town. A few 
men were killed in Taunton, but it suffered little in 
comparison with other places. 

At last, after two years of terrible fighting, King 
Philip was left almost alone. Hundreds of his 
bold warriors had been killed or had deserted him ; 
his wife and child had been taken prisoners, and 
he had only a handful of followers remaining. He 
knew that any one of these was ready to desert 
and betray him at any time for little money. He 
dared not seek an Indian camp, for everywhere the 
Indians were hostile to him. The unhappy king 
determined that he would never surrender to the 
English, even if by so doing he could save his life. 
A strong warrior, who had been true to Philip in 
all his fortunes, advised him to surrender, but the 
proud chief put him to death instantly for daring 
to mention such a thing. 

Like many men in misfortune, Philip’s thoughts 
now turned to the home of his childhood at Mount 
Hope, and here he came—to his death, as he very 
well knew. He could no longer smoke his pipe com- 
fortably in front of bis wigwam. He must hide in 
swamp and underbrush, and live on scanty fare. 
Alderman, brother to the man who had advised 
Pailip to surrender, deserted his ruined chief, and 
offered to guide the English to his retreat. 

In the early morning of August 12, Philip, worn 
out by days and nights of fleeing in the forest, was 
sleeping soundly in the swamp, surrounded by his 
few followers, when a sharp report roused him. He 
hastily snatched his gun, and, in attempting to fly, 
rushed directly into an ambush prepared for him, 
and was shot through the heart by the very Indian 
whose brother he had so recently murdered. 

When it was known that the powerful leader who 
was called “the terror of New Eagland ” was really 
dead, there was great rejoicing all over the land. 
Hundreds of happy homes had been destroyed, and 
the tathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, killed 
or made prisoners, and these could not be restored. 
Bat so many Indians had been slain in battle that 
there was comparatively little danger that they 
would again venture to attack the English, and so 
Pe country rested in peace from fear of these cruel 

oes. 


AN EVENT IN THE BARN. 


By ALICE DALrox. 
OG 5H! mamma, mamma! are we really 
7 By going ?” and Harold Bernard danced 
and jumped about the room as though 
7 he were practicing to join the Greatest 
2 Show on Earth. 
„“ Yes, I think we shall,“ said Mrs. Bernard as 
she laughed; at the acrobatic performance that 
shook everything in the,room. 
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“T am so glad!” shouted Harold, going over the 
low lounge on a flying leap, and bounding back 
onto it to stand on his head and kick his fat legs 
in the air. “I am so glad!“ he repeated as he 
stood on his feet and straightened his collar. “What 
a good time Ruff and I will have!” and again his 
fat legs were in the air while his head was making 
a dent in the lounge. 

“ Harold, Aunt Kate will not like it if you call 
Rutherford, Ruff. She dislikes it, I know, and I 
hope you will remember not to say it while you are 
there.” 

„I'll try, mamma, but really you know that 
Rutherford is a long name to say when you are in 
a hurry.” 

“Tf you always think of Rutherford by his full 
name you will say it.” 

„We'll have just as good a time if I call him 
‘ Jack.’ I wish his name was Jack,” and Harold 
walked to the window whistling. | 

The moment you heard him whistle you would 
have known that he was very happy, that some- 
thing pleasant had occurred, or was coming, and he 
knew all about it. | 

If you could have seen Harold’s thinking ma- 
chine inside his curly head, this is what it would 
have recorded: What a good time I will have at 
Aunt Kate's! Ruff—I mean Rutherford—and I 
will play cireus. I wonder if I can do that som- 
ersault on the horse’s back that the fellow did at 
the circus !’’ Here Harold came out from behind 
the curtain, measured the distance between where 
he stood and the lounge with his eye, and made a 
spring and jump that landed him on the other side 
of the lounge on the floor, from which he got up 
rubbing his head and his elbow. “I went over too 
far, recorded the thinking machine. Harold 
went back to the window, again measured the dis- 
tance, and this time landed squarely on the lounge, 
made a beautiful double somersault, and landed 
on the floor on his feet. Ruff—I mean Ruther- 
ford—cannot beat that,“ recorded that wonderful 
machine under the tangled curls. It must have 
been very busy for the next twenty minutes, for 
Harold tried putting his head between his legs, 
lying on his back and putting his legs under 
his neck, walking on his hands, picking up a 
plate with his teeth from the floor. You woald 
have known he had been to the circus if you had 
seen him performing. At last, tired out, he threw 
himself on the lounge on his back, but the thinking 
machine got no rest. Ruff—Rutherford—and I 
will make a real ring in the barn. A fellow can- 
not do much circus all alone, nor play much any- 
thing.” Harold looked the picture of a lonesome 
boy as he lay kicking his heels. “Golly! We 
will make Dash jump through paper rings; we 
can hold them. Dear, I wish it was Friday after- 
noon ; it’s awful long to wait two whole days be- 
fore we start, and then another whole night 
before we get there,” and Harold turned over dis- 
consolately, but in a minute he jumped up with a 
bright, happy laugh. “I guess that's better than 
not going at all.” He went upstairs to begin pack- 
ing his fishing-pole, his foot-ball, and a few other 
things which he thought would be necessary for his 
pleasure. Harold Barnard and Rutherford Hast- 
ings were cousins, and visited each other twice each 
year. Rutherford lived on a farm in the western 
part of New York State; Harold lived in New 
York. Asusual, each thought the other most fort- 
unate in living just where he did. Rutherford 
thought a boy who lived in New York and who 
could see the fire-engines tearing along the streets 
to a fire, the torchlight processions at election times, 
the people and stores on Broadway, and the circus, 
not to mention the training school for horses, the 
Museum of Natural History, and the animals in the 
park, was a boy to be envied. Harold thought that 
a boy who had a barn with cows, horses, oxen, be- 
sides chickens and ducks, a hill to coast down on in 
winter, big woods in which to hunt for birds’ nests 
to complete his collection, a stream to fish in, a dog 
that could almost talk, and a pony, ought to be the 
happiest boy in the world. So each boy looked 
forward to a visit to the other as the event of the 
year. After what seemed a month to Harold, Fri- 
day night came, and Harold and his mother started 
on their journey. 

Saturday morning, when they left the train at 
Troutville, the locomotive whistle seemed but a 
whisper in comparison with the shouts of two boys, 
one of whom jumped from the train as the other 
dashed round the corner of the station when the 
train stopped. Saturday they played without any 
cloud till about four o’clock, when Harold wanted 
to ride Whitefoot, the pony, without any saddle. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Rutherford would not allow it; there was. fire in 
Harold’s eye, and the thinking machine recorded 
some very ugly thoughts that made the fire burn 
more brightly, and—well, I do not know how to 
explain it, unless both thinking machines were 
allowed to run without any master in charge, and 
so set eyes, tongues, and fists at work. Certain it is 
that in a second two dusty, dirty boys with the red- 
dest faces were on the barn floor punching each other, 
each trying to get on top, both breathing hard, and 
looking like two animals of a very different order 
from Whitefoot, who looked over his shoulder in 
amazement. | 

Dash thought it great fun at first, and ran about 
them jumping and barking, till the strangeness of 
their actions when they got on their feet and 
squared off silenced him; just as they struck out 
he made a dash between them, and both boys fell 
backward on their heads, with a thump that made 
them lie still, and when they sat up both were 
dizzy. Such looking boys as went into the house! 
Jackets torn, scratched faces, bloody noses, and so 
ashamed that they could not look into their 
mothers’ faces. 

The next day two sorrowful boys saw the car- 
riage drive off with two vacant seats, and knew it 
would not come back until night, for from church 
their two mothers would go to grandma’s. But that 
was not the worst. Both boys knew how grandma 
would look when she saw the carriage without 
them, and when her two daughters told why they 
did not come they could see just how sorrowfully 
she would sit and listen. All the next week they 

-went into the woods when people came to the house, 

and they ate in the kitchen when there was company. 
How could they explain about the scratches on 
their faces, or their swelled noses? and do you 
think you would like to see company in torn 
jackets ? 

I tell you the two thinking machines had masters 
all that week. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
CHRIST THE TEACHER AND WITNESS. 


By THE Rev. ARCHIBALD HAppEn.! 


** Verily, verily, I say unto you, We speak that we do know 
and testify that we have seen.’’—John iii., 11. 


HE careful reader of John’s Gospel can 
AW scarcely help noticing with what beauti- 
S| ful clearness he shows the position that 
Jesus took as a teacher. In our Lord's 
discourses, as will be seen later, he states 
with striking emphasis that he was here, not to 
learn, but to teach, as God’s authorized spokesman ; 
and in the fourth Gospel he usually preceded any 
important declaration with the words, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you.” This peculiar expression 
is found only in John, and we may conclude that 
he used it, not because it was an accidental feature 
of his style, but because it fitted what he wished to 
express as a faithful historian. It is a strong form 
of assertion, and we may regard it as the Lord’s 
way of calling attention both to his words and to 
himself as the teacher. We might paraphrase it 
thus: “I alone can say this, and now mark my 
words.” So he conveyed important personal mes- 
sages to Nathanael and Judas and Peter. Several 
times it occurs in saying that “ he that believes in the 
Son hath eternal life.” Made emphatic by it are 
the announcements that man must be reborn; that 
Christ is the good shepherd ; that he is the door of 
the sheep; that he is the bread of heaven; that he 
existed before Abraham ; that the dead shall arise 
at his call; that his disciples’ prayers to the 
Father in his name would be heard; that they 
should do more wonderful things than he had. 

Our text is another instance. In it Jesus con- 
trasts his own teaching with that of the Jewish 
rabbi Nicodemus. Nicodemus—a man learned in 
the schools, serious and thoughtful, and ranking as 
a public teacher—does not know the first principles 
of the kingdom of God. Jesus utters his astonish- 
ment that a professed teacher should be so ignorant 
at the very point where he should be best informed. 


And then he tells his own method as a religious 


teacher: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, We 
speak that we do know and testify that we have 
seen.” In this is expressed the radical difference 
between Christ and all other teachers whose prov- 
ince is spiritual things. He stands before us justas 
he is, a perfectly unique religious teacher. 

Since human hearts began to beat, there have 
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been three subjects of deep interest to men; viz., 
God, the right conduct of life, and immortality. 
Weare all interested in these, nor can we help it. 
They take such a deep hold upon us, and are so 
closely involved in all our history and future, that 
we cannot cease to study them. And whoever has a 
helpful word to speak on them will be sure of a 
hearing anywhere. It is needless to say we want 
light on these problems. To get this light the 
heavens and the earth and the mind and history of 
man have been searched. The great thinkers have 
toiled and even died in their efforts to read these 
riddles. Great philosophical systems have been 
constructed. And why? George Eliot says: 
„After all has been said about the widening influ- 
ence of ideas, it remains true that they would 
hardly be such strong agents unless they were 
taken in a solvent of feeling. The great world- 
struggle of developing thought is continually fore- 
shadowed in the struggle of the affections seeking 
a justification for love and hope.” 

But from time immemorial men’s minds have 
made two radically different beaten paths. In their 
efforts to solve the problems of God and duty and 
the life to come, two schools of thought have 
appeared, and probably always will exist. There is 
not only a Plato but an Aristotle, not only the Stoics — 
but the Epicureans, not only the Pharisees but the 
Sadducees, not only the Christian theologians and 
poets but the materialists and the agnostics. And 
these two schools have used different methods and 
reached widely different conclusions. Now one 
school has seemed to rule the world’s thought, now 
the other. They have naturally regarded each 
other with mutual misunderstanding, distrust, and 
repugnance. And yet each has been trying in its 
way to read the riddle of life, and we find some 
things in each to approve, some things to reject. 

On the one hand, we want to believe in a God of 
infinite intelligence, power, and goodness. We 
want to believe that, in spite of apparent failure 
and broken hopes, life is worth living, and that it 
pays to be virtuous and unselfish. We want to believe 
that death, instead of ending all, is rather the begin- 
ning of all; that immortality is a great fact, and 
that our personal existence even at threescore and 
ten is only in its infancy. But somehow there has 
always been a haunting doubt as to these glorious 
conclusions. We admire Plato’s ideas and lofty 
reasoning, but it is something as we admire the 
castles of clouds that pile up in the western sky of 
a summer's night. We wonder at the ingenuity of 
the theological systems of the schoolmen ; but they 
are suggestive of spiders’ webs and fabrics of 
delicate lace rather than of the solidity of the eter- 
nal hills. We remember Socrates’s death, and the 
fine-spun arguments with which he tried to assure 
his own heart and the hearts of his disciples in his 
own immortality. We remember Cicero’s words 
on the same subject—that if in this matter of the 
future life he was in error, it was an error so pleas- 
ing that he would not thank any one to dispel it, 
preferring to die in the hope of another life rather 
than to live without it. We have to confess to 
ourselves that, leaving the teachings of Christ out 
of account, the men who have thought most deeply 
and argued most powerfully to compel us to believe 
in God and duty and heaven have failed to 
prove their case. They seem to lack facts. 
So long as they merely suggest their hope, we 
are with them; but when they begin to dogma- 
tize and claim to have proved their case, we 
must sadly exclaim, Not se! In a word, while the 
speculations of these philosophers and the ideas of 
the poets appeal to our deepest and best feelings, 
in order to preserve our mental integrity we must 
say that their conclusions are not proven. The ques- 
tion is still an open one. 

But we turn to the other school. Its modern 
representatives are John Stuart Mill and Huxley 
and Herbert Spencer. Their fame is world-wide. 
Their writings are found in all our libraries, and 
are translated into all the leading languages of 
Europe and Asia. Their disciples are numerous 
and cultured. They call themselves “agnostics.” 
They claim to accept nothing but verified facts, 
and theology is ruled out as an impossible science. 
They admit that on the great problems of God and 
immortality and any unearthly standard of duty 
they do not know anything. From their conclu- 


sions we turn away with sick hearts. To accept 
them would be like exiling ourselves from all that 
is brightest and best in life. We cry out against 
such a Godless and hopeless philosophy. In no 
sense of the word can we be satisfied with their 
teachings—except this: we must admire the slow, 
careful accuracy of their method. They say we 
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can only know things that take place facts; and 
for facts they search night and day. They study 
the earth and sea and sky and man, with telescope, 
microscope, scalpel, and make great names for 
themselves as scientists, and add much to our 
knowledge. But of God they know nothing, and 
do not claim to. We reject their conclusions, but 
we cannot help admiring their method. We refuse 
to believe that God and immortality are unknow- 
able subjects, but we are obliged to acknowledge 
that their systems of observed facts are more 
solidly built than the philosophy of Plato or the 
systems of medieval theology. 

What we need, then, is some teacher who will 
combine the excellences of both schools, some one 
who can reach the conclusions that we long to ac- 
cept and yet work on as solid a basis as the 
scientist. To whom shall we go? We have given 
men a fair trial; we turn to Christ, and with what 
satisfaction do we hear him say: “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, We speak that we do know and 
testify that we have seen.” Whether he spoke 
here of truths known by him in his pre-existent 
state, as Meyer says, or of a message learned by 
direct intuition as Godet claims, the result is the 
same. We have here a positive message on these 
subjects. Jesus has given us such a revelation of 
God as completely satisfies us. No poet ever 
dreamed, or philosopher reasoned out, so glorious a 
conception of the unknown God as Christ has 
given us in the Father. The majesty, the power, 
the holiness, the care, and above all the love of 


God, are clearly shown in our Lord’s words. 


We say with Philip, “Show us the Father 
and it sufficeth us,” and we can conceive of 
no improvement in God‘as he is shown to us 
by Jesus. This Christian idea of God is no 
copy or patchwork. It is superior to anything the 
world has ever seen. It seems easy and natural 
enough to us who have called him “Our Father ” 
since we began to talk. But when Christ first 
told men of the Father, it came to them with all 
the freshness of a discovery. It was indeed a rev- 
elation. Again, as to the standard and value of 
life, and the right use to make of it, we are set 
right by Christ’s teachings. No one ever set the 
standard higher or gave us a stronger motive than 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. Love God, 
first, last, and always. Then love men. Do not 
worry about your food or drink or wearing apparel. 
Count not your life dear. Leave yourself in God's 
hands and spend your life in his service. Love is 
the supreme duty. Be perfect like your heavenly 
Father. Be pure at any cost, be just, be merciful, 
be humble. Once more we touch that undiscov- 
ered country, the world to come, and here, for the 
first time since men began to sicken and die and 
hearts began to break, sounds forth that word of 
certainty for which the world had been waiting so 
long. There is no doubt or suggestion of it. 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The hour is com- 
ing, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” 
„He that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 
„And this is the will of him that sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son and believeth on me 
may have everlasting life: and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” I am the resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.“ Here is no argu- 
ment, no theory, no aspiration, no faint hope, but 
the calm assertion of a certainty. N 

Now the critical question is, What made Christ 
so certain? How could he speak with such author- 
ity? Where had he seen the things of which he 
spoke ? 

Our answer is this: On the basis of our Lord's 
perfect character; of his miraculous power over 
nature, extending even to death itself; of his knowl- 
edge of things hidden from other men, but which 
are now known to be true; and of his resurrection 
from the dead—all facts of history—on this four- 
fold basis of facts we conclude that he obtained 
his message directly from the Father. This was 
his claim. Listen to these words: We speak 
that we do know and testify that we have seen.” 
„No man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he 
to whom the Son shall reveal him.” I speak that 
which I have seen with my Father.” “TI do noth- 
ing of myself, but as the Father hath taught me, 
I speak these things.” “I speak to the world 
those things which I have heard of him.” And 
he was continually in connection with God. And 
he that sent me is with me. The Father hath not 
left me alone, for I always do the things that please 
him.” For I proceeded forth and came from 
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God: neither come I of myself, but he sent me.” 
„Say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified 
and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; be- 
cause J said, Iam the Son of God? If I do not 
the works of God, believe me not; but if I do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works: that 
ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, 
and I in him.” And as he was bringing his public 
ministry to a close, here is his comment on his 
utterances: “ For I have not spoken of myself, but 
the Father which sent me, he gave commandment 
what I should say and what I should speak.” 
These quotations, all but one of them from the 
Gospel of John, reveal the secret of Jesus’s author- 
ity and wisdom. He was in the world as God’s 
spokesman, as God's messenger. Never man 
spake like this man,” for there never was such an- 
other, before nor since. 

It is four hundred years since the heroic Colum- 
bus sailed over the Atlantic and unveiled to the 
world a new continent. The poets had sung of 
the lost island Atlantis. Geographers had tried 
to guess the secret of the great ocean. Many 
theories had floated about, but there was no cer- 
tainty. 

% Long ere Columbus to the breeze unfurled 

His venturous sails to hunt the setting sun, 

Long ere he fired his first exultant gun, 

When strange canoes all round his flagship whirled, 

The unsailed ocean which the west wind curled 

Had borne strange waifs to Europe, one by one— 

Wood carved by Indian hands, and trees like none 

Which men then knew from an untrodden world. 

O for a waif from o’er that wider sea 

Whose margin is the grave, in which we think 
A gem-besprinkled continent may be! 

But all in vain we watch upon the brink ; 

No waif floats up from black infinity, 

Where all who venture out forever sink.” 

But when the brave Genoese landed in Spain 
with his trophies and his wonderful story of the 
new land, his words were not as other men’s. He 
had seen a new world, and men crowded to hear 
his tale. There was not such another man in 
Europe. He had uncovered or discovered a new 
world, and his achievement made him a unique 
man. Even so our Lord discovered to us the great 
spiritual world—the Eldorado of the soul—the 
world of God, of perfect life, of freedom from sin 
and sickness and death. He came from that world, 
and revealed to us what wasthere. He was notas 
other men ; he had unique experiences, and so was 
empowered to tell us what none other could. He 
gave us not waifs from an unknown world. He 
was not like Isaac Newton, a learner on the shore 
of an unexplored ocean of truth. He had explored 
that ocean and mastered its secrets, and his story 
is a statement of facts. The truths that he dis- 
closed are as truly facts as any verified detail of 
science attested by Darwin or Huxley. The 
Father was no theory, eternal life was no illusion. 
God’s love was no mystic’s fancy ; victory over sin 
was no utopian dream. They were facts, and with 
his “ verily, verily” he insisted that they were. 

Jesus Christ is the only authoritative religious 
teacher. He is the truth / 

And now what follows? A great deal follows, 
but mainly this: 1. You will notice with what em- 
phasis the Scriptures insist on our accepting, not 
the message, but the messenger; not the words of 
Christ, but Christ himself. In view of what we 
have said, you can see how reasonable this is. 
Before the Spaniards could believe that Columbus 
had found the new world they first needed to have 
confidence in him—that he was not a Baron 
Munchausen with idle tales, but a serious, brave, 
truth-loving man. Knowing this, and seeing his 
strange and new specimens that he had brought 
back with him, they believed his story. So we ac- 
cept Christ. We believe in him, and then we ae- 
cept his message. We trust the messenger, and 
then believe the message. And so we find the 
evangelists, especially John, telling again and again 
how this one and that one—this fisherman, that 
rabbi, this godly man, that sinful man or woman 
—believed on him. The struggle was always at 
this point. It was not the message that they 
stumbled at, but the messenger. Whom say men 
that I am?” said Jesus. Who are you?” men 
asked. By what authority do you do these 
things?” He met this often. “Ye search the 
Scriptures,” he said, “for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and ye will not come unto me, that ye 
might have life.” It is so with us today. It is 
not by believing a creed but by accepting Christ 
that we are saved. Creeds have their rightful 
place, but it is never the first place. Believe in 
him, accept him to be what he claimed to be, the 
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Son of God on earth, with power to forgive sins 
and to give eternal life, and then the creeds will 
take care of themselves. 

2. Accepting the messenger as our authority, it 
is our first daty to find out exactly what he has to 
teach us. He only hath the words of eternal life, 
and with this conception of him we turn to his 
words with new interest and enthusiasm. I leave 
you to study these for yourselves, only suggesting 
that he demands of you the humility and obedience 
of a little child, and that we each must have the 
spirit of truth to make the message that he brought 
clear and real to us. Without Christ we have no 
message, and without the Spirit we shall misunder- 
stand the m „Walk in the light, as chil- 
dren of the light.” 


ISRAEL JUDGED.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T seems to me that it would be very diffi- 
-| cult for the Sunday-school teacher to 
give to her elass, in the little time allot- 
ted to a Sunday-school lesson, any ade- 
quate interpretation of this prophecy. 
If she is to do it, she must understand, herself, the 
circumstances under which the prophecy was ut- 
tered, and introduce the subject by a brief prefatory 
talk explaining those circumstances. She will 
find material for this purpose in the Bible Diction- 
aries under the title “ Hosea,” in Stanley’s “ Jew- 
ish Church,” and in Geikie’s “ Hours with the 
Bible,” and probably also in the various lesson 
helps. Those circumstances may be briefly hinted 
at here. Hosea was the prophet of the dying 
hours of the kingdom of Israel. His public career 
lasted during a period of sixty years—at least this 
is intimated by a statement of the first verse of the 
first chapter. Of these prophecies only fragments 
have been preserved. Of these fragments only one 
in this tenth chapter is suggested for our study. 
The kingdom of Israel has abandoned God, given 
itself over to idolatry, and, as a consequence, every | 
form of social impurity and every form of civil 
disorder and anarchism have come upon the king- 
dom. Enemies also are closing around her from 
without; and the time is rapidly approaching in 
which the whole kingdom will be laid waste by the 
Assyrians, when the people will be carried off into 
Assyria, and Assyrians will be sent back to colonize 
the land, and a mongrel population will take the 
place of God’s once chosen but now rejected people. 

The difficulty of understanding and interpreting 
this fragmentary prophecy is increased by the form 
in which it is presented in our Authorized Version. 
For the benefit of the reader who has not access 
to libraries, I transfer to my columns the interpre- 
tative translation—paraphrase rather than transla- 
tion—of Dr. Geikie : 

Israel (under Jeroboam II.) grew to be a lux- 


uriant vine, hanging rich with fruit; but the more 


its fruit, and the greater its prosperity, the more 
its altars to false gods; the richer the land, the 
richer its stately idols. Their heart is divided 
between them and God; they are ready for pun- 
ishment. God himself will break down their altars, 
and smite in pieces their images. 

„Then will they say, ‘ Jehovah is now no more 
our king, because we did not fear him; he is now 
not our king, but our enemy; what can he help us? 

„No wonder that Jehovah has thus forsaken 
them! | 

They talk empty words, they swear false oaths, 
they make treaties to pay tribute, without intend- 
ing to keep them; like the rank and poisonous 
poppy in the furrows of the field, so spring up the 
seeds of vengeance.’ 

“This vengeance will be, that Assyria will not 
only impoverish the land by the impost it demands, 
but will carry off even the calves in which Israel 
trusted for help. 

6 Grieve, O ye inhabitants of Samaria, for the 
calf of Bethaven in which ye trusted; the people 
will lament its loss, the black-robed priests will 
tremble with sorrow for it, for this their glory will 
be carried away from them! It will be car- 
ried off to Assyria as a present to the warlike 
king. Shame will seize Ephraim, and Israel will 
blush for the counsel it followed. Samaria must 
perish; her king will vanish like a chip carried off 
by the rushing stream ; the high places of abomi- 
nation will be laid waste—the scenes of the guilt 
of Israel! The thorn and the thistle will grow 
over their ruined altars. In that day they will 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 17, 1891.— 
Hosea x. 
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cry to the mountains, “Cover us!” and to the hills, 
“Fall on us! 

Thou hast sinned worse, O Israel, than they 
once did in Gibeah, yet at that time thou didst 
escape; the war did not then bring destruction on 
thee. But now I will chastise thee in my wrath; 
I will gather against thee strange nations, and 
send thee bound into captivity with thy two idol 
calves.’ 

“A new train of thought is now begun. The 
victories under Jeroboam II. are compared to the 
threshing of corn by cattle on the threshing floors. 

„Ephraim is a cow well trained for the thresh- 
ing floor; she had pleasure in treading out the 
corn; but I will lay a yoke on her fair neck; I 
will make her do slavish field work; Judah shall 
have to plough; Jacob-Israel, to break the clods. 
If you wish to see better days, sow for yourselves 
righteousness ; ye shall then reap mercy. Break 
up your fallow ground and sow it thus, for it is 
high time to seek after Jehovah, that he may come 
and rain down blessings upon you.’ 

„But they would not listen. 

Instead of doing this, ye have ploughed-in seed 
of wickedness, and have reaped iniquity and eaten 
its bitter fruit. Because thou hast trusted in thy 
chariots and in the number of thy mighty men, the 
shout of war shall rise against thy tribes, and all thy 
strong places shall be destroyed, as Shalman laid 
waste Beth-arbel in the day of battle, when the 
mother was dashed from the walls after her chil- 
dren. Such things will your idolatries at Bethel 
bring upon you; before you dream of it the king 
of Israel shall utterly perish.’ ” | 

In the light of this interpretation I can but sug- 
gest very briefly three practical lessons which the 
teacher may draw therefrom for her own pupils: 
the Sin, the Punishment, and the Hope of Israel. 

1. The Sin. Israel was given a rich land and a 
great prosperity. These were given to her in trust. 
She was called to be the people of God, and to 
bear witness to God and his truth. She broke her 
trust. She grew proud because of her prosperity. 
She bore no witness to God, but substituted an idol- 
worship, using the very means which God had given 
her to enable her to be a witness for God asa 
means of corrupting her own people and the na- 
tions which environed her. The richer the land 
the richer its stately idols.” This is the first les - 
son. The luxuriant vine is made luxuriant that it 
may give fruit to its owner. If it does not, if it 
uses its richness to poison the air or the soil, or 
even remains barren or fruitless, it shall be cut 
down, for why should it cumber the ground ? 

2. The laws of God are absolute and undeviat- 
ing. The nation and the individual which thus 
violates trust, takes all from God and makes no re- 
turn to him, consecrates its heart to self-worship 
and its life to self-service, is condemned already. 
This is the message that the prophet of Israel con- 
stantly repeated. The same punishment which has 
fallen upon the pagan nations will fall upon Israel 
if it is guilty of the same sin; God is no respecter 
of persons. And this lesson needs to be repeated 
in our time with the same emphasis. 

3. But for the nation and for the individual thus 
under condemnatien there is a hope of deliverance. 
In God? Yes. But in a God of Righteousness, 
therefore in God only as the nation or the individ- 
ual becomes righteous. ‘ Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him.” “If you wish to see better 
days, sow for yourselves righteousness ; ye shall then 
reap mercy.” This was the law of redemption 
then; this is the law of redemption now. There 
is no other road to hope in a righteous God than 
the road of an endeavor to further God’s righteous- 
ness. 


God always has an angel of help for those who 
are willing to do their duty.— [Dr. Cuyler. 


Destitution is not necessarily linked to depravity. 
Because a man or woman is in want, it does not 
follow that he or she is wanton. A man may be 
penniless without being profligate. Rags are not 
an infallible sign of either moral baseness or men- 
tal inability. Scandalous deeds have been done by 
those who have cloaked their infamous practices by 
imposing raiment; whilst some of the sublimest 
thoughts have been conceived, some of the noblest 
actions performed, and some of the purest and 
most Christlike lives led, by men and women clad 
in seamy, seedy, tattered garments.—[Dr. H. 
Hitchens. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


RELICIOUS NEWS. 


Bishop On Thursday of last week the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. Phillips Brooks, D.D., of Trinity 
Church, Boston, was elected Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal diecese of Massachusetts. 
The diocesan convention numbered at this, its 106th 
annual meeting, some 200 clerical and 360 lay dele- 
gates. The sermon in eulogy of the late Bishop Pad- 
dock was preached by the Right Rev. Bishop Thomas 
M. Clark, of Rhode Island, who chose as his text the 
words from the Epistle to the Ephesians : A beloved 
brother and faithful minister to the Lord.” On pro- 
ceeding to the election of a successor of Bishop Pad- 
dock, the Rev. Alexander Vinton, of All Saints’ Church, 
Worcester, presented the name of Phillips Brooks. 
The Rev. Reginald Heber Starr, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Dedham, presented the name of the Rev. Henry Y. 
Satterlee, D.D., of New York. The following is the 
official result of the ballots : 
Vote of the clergy: Whole number, 154; necessary to 
choice, 78. Phillips Brooks, D.D., 92; Henry Y. Satterlee, 


58; A. C. A. Hall, 3; George S. Converse, 1. 
Vote of lay delegates: Number of parishes, 109; neces- 


sary for a choice, 71; Phillips Brooks, 55; Henry Y.Satter- 


lee, 32; Edward Abbott, 1; divided, 5. 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks is universally acknowledged 
to be one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest pulpit 
orator of this country. He was born in Boston in 1835, 
was graduated at Harvard in 1855, studied theology in 
the Seminary at Alexandria, Va., and was ordained in 
1859, becoming rector of the Church of the Advent in 
Philadelphia. Three years later he took charge of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in the same city, and in 
1869 went to Boston to be rector of Trinity Church, 
with which his fame is chiefly associated. The new 
church built during his pastorate is one of the finest 
ecclesiastical structures in the country, and cost nearly 
$1,000,000. He is a Broad Churchman, and he has 
often preached in churches of denominations differing 
from his own. In 1880 he declined the office of Prov- 
ost of the University of Pennsylvania, and in 1881 
declined a professorship at Harvard. His degree of 
D.D. was conferred in 1880 by Oxford and in 1885 by 
Harvard. 


Dr. Bridgman’s Among the portraits and sketches of 
Resignation. eminent Baptist clergymen printed in 
our Progressive Religious Leaders 

series some time ago were those of the Rev. C. De 
Witt Bridgman, of the Madison Avenue Church of this 
city. That he is scrupulously conscientious in minis- 
terial conduct as well as liberal in thought was shown 
by his action last week in sending to a church meeting 
a letter in which he says: “I have found that a ser- 
mon I recently preached has disturbed a few minds, 
and has led them to question the soundness of my doc- 
trine. I do not forget that since the sermon was 
preached you have assured me by a unanimous vote of 
your cordial affection, of your gratitude for the spirit- 
ual help received from my ministry, and of loving 
and hearty co-operation while I remain as your pastor. 
I am grateful for all you have said as to your hope 
that our fellowship will not be broken. Still, I am 
forced to believe that a few were not in accord with 
that vote; and as I am so constituted that any with- 
holding of confidence must impair the heartiness of my 
ministry, I herewith tender my resignation of the office 
I hold as your pastor, to take effect with the close of 
next Sunday.” The sermon which gave rise to this 
action was preached last February, and the following 
passage is that which displeased a few of the hearers : 
„We know what the popular opinion is, or has been, 
concerning the hell of which it speaks in the text ; and 
I must needs begin by rejecting it, from the constraint 
—the irresistible constraint—of the conviction that it 
is directly opposed to all that Christ has shown and 
told us of God ; that it is contrary to the revelation he 
has made to us of the Father. It is obvious that the 
Lord had no reference to a state of eternal torment by 
that use of the word. In speaking of Gehenna' he 
thought of it as a place of corruption, as representing 
the gathering together of the worthless and the outcast, 
. . . The hell against which the Lord had warned the 
people is just the inward depravity which selfishness 
and unbelief and unfaithfulness are certain to breed.“ 


Nearly fifty presbyteries have now “ overtured ” 
the General Assembly to consider the inaugural ad- 
dress of Professor Briggs. 
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„Father Ignatius” Father Ignatius has undertaken 
to discover three Episcopal 
a Heresy Hunt. clergymen in the diocese of 
| New York who will unite in a 
presentment to Bishop Potter against Dr. Heber New- 
ton. He has applied for this purpose to Dr. Morgan 
Dix, to Benjamin F. De Costa, and Father Huntington. 
In this letter he cites a number of alleged heresies 
from reports of Dr. Newton’s utterances, refers to a 
reported statement of Mr. Savage that not one in ten 
of the Episcopal clergy believes the Apostles’ Creed, 
intimates that Dr. Newton disbelieves in supernatural - 
Christianity, and calls on the three clergymen to whom 
he has sent his letter to present Dr. Newton to the 
Bishop on the charge of heresy. In reply Mr. De 
Costa writes at length, condemning the laxity of the 
Church both in the matter of orders and in the 
matter of doctrine, reciting the fact that Dr. Heber 
Newton has heretofore been presented for heresy and 
nothing came of it, and advising Father Ignatius to 
“hammer away,” but apparently giving no reason to 
think that he will signthe presentment. Dr. Hunting- 
ton writes more briefly, but much more defiaitely, call- 
ing attention to the fact that Father Ignatius’s reports 
of utterances of other clergymen have not been such as 
to warrant supreme confidence in him as a reporter, or 
to justify auy clergyman in acting in so serious a mat- 
ter upon his report. At this writing Dr. Morgan Dix 
has not made any reply, or at least not any that has 
been published. 


Two Ways or Dr. Stalker's last lecture in the Ly- 
man Beecher course at Yale was 
mainly occupied with a contrast be- 
tween intellectual and sensational modes of preaching. 
Among other things, he said: Tou who are to teach 
Christianity must bear in mind that many of your list- 
eners willdepend upon you for intellectual stimulus. 
If you speak to them with little thought in your words, 
you will not awaken them from a dormant intellectual 
condition. Woe to the man who goes from the seat of 
learning to settle down to live without further intellect- 
ual effort. Man must work as long as God gives him 
strength so todo. We either recede or advance in the 
battle of life. There is no such thing as standing still. 
Besides your duty to your people, you have a duty 
to your God. The word of God is intrusted to your 
care, and you are responsible for the use you make of 
the talents God has given you. You must always 
preach the religion of Jesus Christ. Very frequently 
we ministers of the Gospel are inclined to preach of 
some sensational subject in order to interest the uned- 
ucated. Gentlemen, do not always preach of worldly and 
simple matters. There is no more unfortunate error 
than to suppose that you keep uncultured people away 
from the church by preaching intellectual sermons. 
That is not a fact. The man of slight culture has 
always a desire for greater culture, and you may be 
assured that you will not make a mistake by always 
feeding the mind. It will not do to speak to the ear 
alone, for the ear will soon tire of feasting, and then 
will come a restlessness that is not easily removed 
The intellect of man is the sense to which you must 
appeal. Another hint I desire to give: I think a min- 
ister should have a special line of study to which he 
should always give attention. That specialty should 
always have reference to a religious subject, but it will 
expand the mind, and the congregation will be certain 
to profit by the result of the study.” 


Preaching. 


A movement is gaining strength 
for the organization of religious 
work in the United States Army. 
Already the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Churches, a number of State Synods 
and Presbyteries, the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and many of the Annual 
Conferences, many of the Baptist State Conventions, 
General Associations of the Congregational Churches, 
and a number of Diocesan Councils of the Episcopal 
Church, have appointed commissioners to lay this 
matter before Congress and secure such legislation as 
is necessary to provide chaplains and chapels for all 
posts. The Sunday on or before the Fourth of July 
has been designated as Army and Navy Day, and a num- 
ber of ecclesiastical bodies have adopted it. A strong 


Religious 
Work 
in the Army. 


attempt is now being made, by an association of which 
Mr. John B. Ketchum (88 Nassau Street, this city) 
is the General Secretary, to bring this matter earnestly 
to public attention and to initiate some means of better 
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religious instruction for our soldiers. It is pointed out 
that our army of twenty-five thousand troops is com- 
posed largely of young men from American homes and 
Sunday-schools. A minority are young foreigners. 
They serve their time for the most part in the Indian 
country and on the Mexican and Canadian frontiers, 
far removed from civilization. They are removed 
from home influences and associations, dwell in a com- 
mon lodging for a full company. What ought to be 
done, and what the Association hopes to bring about, is 
thus stated: 1. There should be a devoted minister 
of the Gospel at every post. 2. There should be a 
chapel, a library, religious publications, a gymnasium, 
and such other moral agencies as are used elsewhere 
to save men from evil tendencies. 3. The church 


should inquire into the morality and general standing 


of the officers who so largely hold in their hands the 
moral as well as the vital destinies of your sons. 


4, The army should be much on the heart of the Church 


and in its prayers. 5. It should instruct its represen- 
tatives in Congress to give diligent heed to these inter- 
ests of the National Army.” 


We find in one of the missionary 
periodicals an interesting account of 
evangelistic work in India by the 
Rev. S. B. Fairbank, who goes from village to village 
with what he calls a tent on wheels. In it he lives and 
sleeps, and from it, under the shade of some convenient 
tree, he preaches to such street audiences as he can col- 


Picture 
Preaching. 


lect. But to draw the attention of the crowd he finds that $ 


he must have something to take the place of a band or 
organ, which he cannot mauage. So he has substituted 
the magic lantern and similar devices. The result is 
that, instead of audiences of fifty or so, he talks to 
crowds of three or four hundred, including large num- 
bers of women, who are generally inaccessible. It 
must be admitted that, judging by results, the method 
is a good one, yet one is inclined to wonder what would 
be the feelings of an intellectual Hindu whose mind 
was attacked by such a device as this: A figure pop- 
ping out of a box is used for a five minutes’ talk on 
Christ’s teaching that ‘There is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed, and hid that shall not be known.’ 
A man in parti-colored dress, with a sword in his hand, 
who suddenly falls into a pile of dismembered head 
and limbs, illustrates the truth that ‘Pride goeth 
before destruction.’” Symbolism is a good thing, but 
in India as well as in America it should not be carried 
beyond the limit of the ludicrous. 


THE JOHN ROBINSON TABLET AT LEYDEN. 


The arrangements, under the direction of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States, for erecting in Leyden, Holland, some suitable 
monument commemorative of the Rev. John Robinson 
and the twelve years’ residence of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in that city, have been so far completed that a commu- 
nication can be made to the public respecting the 
matter. 

By permission of the Leyden authorities, obtained 
by a special visit thither by two members of the Com- 
mittee, a tablet of large size, about seven by six feet, is 
to be placed. on the outside wall of St. Peter's Church, in 
one of the vaults of which Robinson was interred in 
1625. The particular place selected is just opposite 
the site of the dwelling in which he lived and died, and 
where probably the Pilgrims met for worship. The 
tablet is of bronze, with raised letters, all in one solid 
piece, and, with a single exception, is the largest tablet 
of this sort ever made in the United States. Its loca- 
tion in the heart of the city and near the university, 
together with its size, completeness of finish, and dura- 
bility, will always command attention and be a worthy 


memorial of the eminent and far-seeing pastor of the 


Leyden Pilgrims. | 

o funds were provided by the National Council for 
defraying the cost of casting, transporting, and inset- 
ting the tablet, which, with incidental expenses con- 
nected with the celebration, it is now estimated will 
not be less than $2,500. Of this sum $1,200, nearly 
one-half, has been contributed by the Committee 
(8500 each from two of its members). The Congre- 
gational Club at Hartford, re-ponding to the interest 
taken in the enterprise by the Rev. Dr. Geo. L. Walker, 
subscribed $400. The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
and other gentlemen from Vermont, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Michigan, IIlinois (Chicago), and 
Wisconsin, have naturally desired to have their own 
section of the country represented in this common Con- 
gregational movement, and bave made liberal contribu- 
tions, leaving a little over $500 still to be collected, 
and several States and large cities unrepresented. 

The Committee, in taking the responsibility of con- 
tracting for the manufacture of the tablet by the cele- 
brated Henry-Bonnard Bronze Co., of New York, be- 
fore the subscription was completed, have relied upon 
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the practical co-operation of members of Congrega- 
tional churches interested in this tribute to the mem- 

of Robinson, and request all sums contributed for 
this purpose to be sent, as early as may be, to the un- 
dersigned at New Haven, Conn. 

The day for the ceremonies connected with the pub- 
lic unveiling at Leyden is fixed for Friday, July 24. 
The meeting of the International Congregational 
Council at London will then have closed, and, in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the American Committee, 
such of the British and Colonial members of the Coun- 
cil as accept it will accompany them and the American 
delegates to Leyden, where there will be appropriate 
exercises, to which the official board in charge of the 
church buildings, the Leyden pastors, the civil author- 
ities, the professors of the university, and others will 
be invited. 

Ecclesiastical bodies, theological seminaries, univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States, affiliated with 
the National Congregational Council, are invited to be 
represented at — by as many delegates as they 
may choose to send. 

In the name of the Committee, 

GEORGE E. Day, Chairman. 

New Haven, Conn. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The annual Washington meeting of the American 
Tract Society was held in tbat city on April 26, in the 
First Congregational Church. Ex-Justice William 


Strong, President of the Society, presided, and ad- 


dresses were made by Justice Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court, and the Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary of the 
Society. The report of the Secretary showed that 
the receipts for the year were, in round numbers, 
,000. The Society has issued, in the sixty-six 
years of its existence, 7 583 distinct publications in this 
country and 4,593 in foreign countries. During the 
year it has employed 151 colporteurs, who have labored 
in thirty-four of the States and Territories and in On- 
tario. They have made 113,683 family visits, and put 
into circulation about 85,000 volumes of Christian 
literature. The Tract Society has just completed fifty 
years of this colporteur work. The record is remark- 
able. The number of volumes thus circulated is 
15,560,245 ; public meetings addressed, 466,750 ; 


families visited, 15,630,020 ; families found without the 


Bible, 691 816. 

—The Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., of Chicago, has 
received a unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Union Temple Church at Tremont Temple, Boston, has 
resigned his Chicago pastorate, and it is authoritatively 
stated that he will accept the Boston call. 

—The Brooklyn Congregational Club held its April 
meeting on Monday night of last week. The principal 
addresses were by Dr. James M. Taylor, President of 
Vassar College, and by Dr. Backus, of the Packer 
Institute, on the subject of the higher education of 
women. 

—We have received an admirable sermon on the 
„Lord's Memorial” by the Rev. Edward Braislin, of 
Brooklyn, who seems to us to solve many problems 
which have grown up around the Lord’s table in the 
following closing paragraph of his sermon: “ Finally, 
the Communion Memorial is not communion with the 
saints, but communion with the Christ. ‘This do in 
remembrance of Me.’ Consciousness of self and of 
each other is merged into consciousness of Christ. It 
approaches much more nearly the communion and fel- 
lowship of the Holy Ghost,’ which in its hushed so- 
lemnity closes even the most divergent of our Christian 
discussions with its merciful benediction.” 

—A lady who recently died in Glasgow bequeathed 
£70,000 to General Booth for the Salvation Army. 

—A dispatch from San Antonio, Texas, to one of 
our Western exchanges says: The death of the Rev. 
J. W. Neil, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
San Antonio, removes from the religious circles of this 
city a remarkable character. For ten years past not a 
gambler or fallen woman has died in San Antonio but 
Mr. Neil preached the sermon at the grave. When 
no carriage was furnished, he went on foot through the 
mud or dust. He never asked a cent for his sermons, 
and always spoke of the dead man or woman as his 
dear brother or sister. Some of his gatherings in the 
cemetery, where desperado elbowed courtesan, have 
become historic. His congregation proper is composed 
of very wealthy and prominent people.” 

A correspondent writes: The Morrisania Congre- 
gational Church received tweuty additions May 3, 
eighteen of them heads of families. This brings new 
life and power to the church. The society voted, April 
28, to sell its present property and rebuild. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, has with him in this 
work a band of earnest, consecrated workers. An ap- 
peal at the close of last Sunday’s sermon for a family 
in distress brought forth at once fifty-five dollars. 

—The Rev. Thomas Jefferson Conant, who died in 
Brooklyn last week at the age of eighty-nine, was 
recognized as one of the ablest of American Biblical 
scholars and linguists. He had never, we believe, 
assumed pastoral duties, but devoted his life to learn- 
ing and teaching. He was for several years Professor 
of Greek, Latin, and German in Waterville College, 
Maine. Later he was Professor of Languages and 
Biblical Literature in Hamilton Literary and Theolog- 
ical Seminary (now Madison University), at Hamil- 
ton, N. V., and from 1851 to 1857 he filled the chair 
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of Hebrew and Biblical Exegosis in Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. From 1857 to 1875 he was engaged 
in a revision of the Bible under the auspices of the 
American Sabbath Union. For a portion of this 
— he also co-operated with the Committee of the 
onvocation of Canterbury, England, in revising the 
authorized English version of the Bible. He was con- 
ceded to be one of the first Hebrew students of his 
time, and as a writer of English he had a style singu- 
larly pure and forcible. He published a Hebrew 
rammar which has become a standard text-book in 
ngland and America. Among his other publications 
were The Book of Job,” The Gospels by Matthew,“ 
“The New Testament,” “The Book of Genesis,” 
„The Book of Psalms,” “ Prophecies of Isaiah.” 

—The committee on the Congregational House has 
reported to the Congregational Club of Boston in favor 
of the erection of a new building on the old site, at a 
cost of $400,000 

—Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s weekly paper, “ Every 
Thursday,” is to be merged into “The Christian at 
Work” on account of Dr. Robinson’s accepting the 
pastorate of the Thirteenth Street Church in this 
city. 

—The celebration of the sixty-seventh annive 
of the American Sunday-School Union will take place 
on Sabbath evening, May 10, at 7:45 o’clock, in the 
First Presbyterian Church of East Orange, N. J. 

—The Rev. Thomas James, who died at Rochester, 
N. Y., recently, at the age of eighty-seven, was a col- 
ored preacher, a.d one of the most widely known 
in the United States. He believed himself to be the 
last remaining representative of his race born in 
slavery in New York. Mr. James was a prominent 
worker for abolition, and active in assisting runaway 
slaves. He also worked among the blacks of the South 
in 1862 in the employ of the Government. 

—The sixty-third anniversary of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society will be celebrated in the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
eighth Street, New York, on Sunday, May 10, at eleven 
o'clock. The annual sermon will be preached on that 
occasion by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. The 
sixty-third annual meeting of the Society will be held 
in the Chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, 
on Monday, May 11, at three o’clock P. M., when the 
reports of the year will be submitted, the usual busi- 
ness transacted, and addresses made. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. B. Clark was installed as pastor of the Lee Avenue 


Church of Brooklyn, N. V., on April 28. The sermon was 


preached by the Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs. 

—Norman Plass, of Medina, O., declines a call to Deming, 
New Mexico. 

—H. P. Higley, of the Second Church of Beloit, Wis., has 
resigned. 

—W. W. Belden, has become pastor of the church in Cas- 


tleton, 


— Lincoln Harlow, of Ellenwood, N. V., accepts a call 
from Coventry, Vt. 
—R. H. Harper accepts a call to Longton. Kan. 
O. M Lord accepts a call to Deerfield, N. H. 
—F. B. Hines was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Carthage, Mo., on April 14. : 
—C. W. Luck has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Pocatello. Idaho. 
A. G. Bale. of Melrose, Mass., has resigned. 
—C. H. Smith, of Belchertown, Mass., preached his fare- 
well sermon last week. 
—F. E. Ramsdell, of Andover, Mass., has received a call 
from the church in Ware. 
—C. 8. Mills, of Brookfield, Mass., has received a call 
from the Jennings Avenue Church of Cleveland, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—H. C. Schluter, of the Carmel Church of Philadelphia 
has resigned and has received a call from the Immanue 

formed Church of Baltimore, Md. 

—G. P. Wilson, D.D., was installed as pastor of the 
Arch Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa., on April 26. 
i — was preached by the Rev. Dr. Hollfield, of New- 
ark, N. J. 

—H. L. Updike, of Lebanon, III., accepts a call from the 
church in Blair, Neb. 

—Robert Dunlop, of Nassau, N. P., died suddenly on 
April 26. 


EPISCOPAL. 


N. L. Putnam, rector of St. Mark’s Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died on April 26, at the age of fifty-two. 

—W. H. Vibbert, rector of St. Peter's Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has received a call from Trinity Parish to assume 
charge of Trinity Chapel. 

—C. H. Hibbard accepts the rectorship of St. Mary’s 
Church, Burliogton, N. J. 

—S. R. Fuller, lately of Buffalo, N. V., accepts the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s Church, Malden, Mass. 

—G. B. Van Waters, of Christ Church, Greensburg, Pa., 
has accepted the rectorship of St. David’s Church, East 
Portland, Ore. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—W.C. Smith, who had been connected with the New 
York Methodist Conference for nearly half a century, died in 
this city on April 24, at the age of seventy-two. 

—T. P. Halstead, a well-known Methodist minister, died 
at Afton, N. Y., on April 22. 

Isaac M. Wilimarth, pastor of the Baptist church of 
Roxborough, Pa., died on April 23, at the age of eighty- 
seven. 

—J. F. Leland has become pastor of the Universalist 
church in Augusta, Me. 

—C. Elwood Nash, of Akron, Ohio. has assumed the 
neg, of the Universalist Church of Our Father, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

-W. N. P. Dailey, of Utah, has become pastor of the 

Third Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


At first sight Dr. St'rling’s book will be a dis- 
appointment to those who know his other work 
and his standing in philosophy. It seems not quite 
worthy either of his reputation or of the occasion 
which called it forth. The occasion was the Gifford 
Lectures at the University of Edinburgh, those of 
Max Miiller, on the same foundation, at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow having anteceded Dr. Stirling’s in 
publication, if not in delivery. There is likelihood 
of disappointment, we say, because, although the 
book has a set topic displayed with much ingenuity 
and profuseness throughout the first two chapters, 
the reader often wonders as he reads what has be- 
come of the subject, exceptin stray nooks and cor- 
ners. This, he will say, is surely philosophy by 
parentheses. The book is a tumbling mountain 
stream of ejaculations, reminiscences, queries, ob- 
jurgations, odd bits of learning poured forth from 
the author's personality with no order nor ordering. 

And up to a certain point the reader will be right, 
and yet none but a Philistine can fail wholly to 
detect a certain continuous movement of Dr. Stir- 
ling’s book, a movement controlled, it is true, by the 
imagination rather than what the older writers 
were wont to call the “understanding —the 
power of set analysis and formal system. Dr. 
Stirling has taken for his theme the history of the 
various doctrines concerning the existence of God 
—the causal, the teleological, and the ontological, 
devoting most of his space, however, to the second, 
the argument from purpose in the world. Two 
series of lectures are contained in the book, one 
giving the positive side of the development, bring- 
ing the matter through Greek and patristic thought. 
The other gives the negative side, and, as is natu- 
ral enough, concerns itself mainly with Kant, Hume, 
and Darwin. It seems a pity that Dr. Stirling 
could not have compassed within the positive side 
something more than incidental allusions to the 
_great rehabilitation of the ontological argument 
attempted by Hegel. 

It appeals somewhat to one’s sense of humor to 
find Dr. Stirling, in common with his fellow Gifford 
lecturer at Glasgow, spending much space in prov- 
ing by divers skillfully put and incontestable argu- 
ments that the topic of his lectures not only comes 
within the scope of Lord Gifford’s proviso, but is 
just what he had in mind. Who excuses, accuses, 
comes to the reader’s memory. It would have 
been as well to admit, either tacitly or frankly, that 
„Natural Theology, in the sense in which Lord 
Gifford seems to have fairly reveled in it, the Nat- 
ural Theology of the eighteenth century, is as good 
as dead, and that it has been replaced by the history 
of religions on one side, and by the philosophy of 
religion on the other. The reader would not have 
objected, and we doubt if any member of the 
Society of Psychical Research would have detected 
the manes of Lord Gifford in the act of protesting. 
For a philosophy of religion, on its historical side, 
ig just what, with some exasperating limitations, 
Dr. Stirling has, after all, given us. These limita- 
tions seem to be due to some qualms of conscience, 
some pious reverence for Lord Gifford's great 
regard for Natural Religion. These qualms, while 
they do not preclude Dr. Stirling from treating of 
the fathers and the schoolmen, yet hold him back 
from a consideration of the elements introduced 
into the philosophy of religion by Christianity in 
their relation to the thought of Piato and Aristotle. 
The most successful of Dr. Stirling’s work is, there- 
fore, that devoted to the non-Christian writers, 
the old dualism (of Lord Gifford rather than his 
own, we may well imagine) of natural and revealed 
theology keeping him from any adequate presenta- 
tion of the specific philosophy of Christianity. 
The most suggestive lectures are thus those upon 
Aristotle, Hume, and Darwin. Those who are 
acquainted with Stirling’s essay “As Regards 
Protoplasm may anticipate something of his treat- 
ment of Darwin. With truly Stirlingesque excur- 
sions and divagations about Erasmus Darwin and 
various other subjects having relevancy only within 
the freedom of the author’s imagination, Dr. Stir- 
ling has still succeeded in putting his finger, with 
characteristic shrewdness of touch, upon the weak 
point of Darwinism, so far as that comes into con- 
tact with theology. That before the idea of natu- 
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ral selection of accidental variations can be shown 
to have overthrown purpose, the “accidental ” 
variations must be dealt with more frankly and 
more courageously than as yet, is the substantial 
burden of Dr. Stirling's remarks. Otherwise it 
may be found that the doctrine of evolution, instead 
of expelling the idea of “design,” simply lodges it 
in the heart of the mechanical forces themselves, 
making them contribute to a spiritual outcome of 
which they themselves know nothing. The whole 
process of evolution comes to be a commentary on 
the text, That was not first which was spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward that which 
is spiritual.” 

Did space permit, we should be glad of a word 
or two regarding Dr. Stirling’s pictaresque style; 
it has the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum in all 
its intensity. We cannot refrain from calling es- 
pecial attention to the description of Hume thrown 
incidentally into the discussion. Nothing like it, 
for vividness or for accuracy, is to be elsewhere 
found, to our knowledge. While most readers will 
probably find their main interest in just such side 
glances, we hope enough has been said to call the 
attention of those who can follow the logic of the 
imagination as well as that of the reason to this 
never dull and, by flashes, brilliant book. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By 
Franz Delitzsch, D. D. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor S. R. Driver, Oxford. (Scribner & Welford.) 
The introduction to this fourth edition of Delitzsch on 
Isaiah by Professor Driver gives a brief sketch of the 
life of Professor Delitzsch and of his literary labors, 
reproduced from the Expository Times.” In this 
sketch Professor Driver brings out, as significant 
of the tendency of modern scholars, the fact that 
Professor Delitzsch has changed his view respecting the 
structure of the Bible, and, as we have heretofore in 
these columns pointed out, in his last commentary on 
Genesis adopts the theory of the composite author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, and in this last edition of his 
commentary on Isaiah accommodates it throughout to 
the view of the origin and structure of the book gen- 
erally accepted by modern scholars. Professor De- 
litzsch’s statements on this subject, however, are char- 
acteristically cautious and conservative. He is of the 
opinion that the book of Isaiah is an anthology of 
prophetic discourses by Isaiah and his pupils, the sec- 
ond part, chapters xl.-Ixvi., being the work of a pupil. 

In the second volume Professor Delitzsch discusses 
more fully this question. That judicial and almost 
hesitating temperament which is so characteristic of 
Deiitzsch appears nowhere more strikingly than in this 
discussion. He refuses absolutely to be dogmatic or 
even decisive. He holds thoroughly to“ God's super- 
natural intervention in the inner and outer life of 
man,” and regards it as entirely possible that the sec- 
ond part of the book which bears Isaiah’s name was 
written by the first Isaiah. It is an unquestionable 
fact that this second Isaiah is written from the point 
of view of the Babylonian exile, but it is equally un- 
questionable that there is a radical difference between 
lsaiah’s view of the period of the exile and that of 
Ezekiel. The Prophet lives among the exiles, but 
not in such tangible reality as Ezekiel, but like a spirit 
without visible form. We learn nothing directly about 
the time and place of his appearance. He floats along 
through the exile like a being of higher order, like 
an angel of God.” There are some things which, in 
Delitzsch’s view, are “ better explained when chapters 
xl.-Ixvi. are regarded as testamentary discussions of 
the one Isaiah, and the entire prophetic collection as 
the progressive development of his gifts. But he 
holds as a much more probable view, and one to which 
there is no serious objection, that the second Isaiah is 
by a disciple of the first, one who at once outshines the 
master and yet owes all tothe master.” In any case, 
Isaiah has a part in chapters xl.-Ixvi.; if he is not the 
immediate author,they are the outcome of impulses 
springing from him.” One suggestive distinction 
which Professor Delitzsch points out we cannot refrain 
from repeating for the benefit of our readers—the con- 
trast between the Gospel of the New Testament and 
the Gospel according to Isaiah : The Old Testament 
path of Christological truth goes from Christ to Jesus, 
as conversely the New Testament path goes from Jesus 
to Christ, from the crucified to the risen and glorified 
King.” 

fy his treatment in detail, Delitzsch on the Old 
Testament may be compared to Meyer on the New 
Testament: the same essential evangelical spirit, 
the same reverent acceptance of the divine presence 
in the Word, and the same open-mindedness to all 
that literary and scientific criticism has to offer, with 
the same simple desire as an interpreter to ascertain 
and state the truth, is characteristic of beth these 
great scholars. We wish that Professor Delitzsch 
had embodied the new translations, which are run 
in with the commentary, in a complete accompany- 
ing text ; for most ministers and students this would 
have added greatly to the value of his book. 


—George Meredith will publish some translations 
from the “ Iliad,” with English hexameters. | 
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All who love literature for its own sake, and who 
appreciate the delicate adjustment of qualities which 
go to the making up of the best English prose, are 
amiliar with Walter Savage Landor’s Citation and 
Examination of William Shakespeare, a work now nearly 
sixty years old, but the excellence of which becomes 
more apparent with the passage of time. It was dur- 
ing his residence at Fiesole, between the years 1829 
and 1837, that Landor wrote the three prose works 
which best represent his genius— The Citation and 
Examination of William Shakespeare,” “ Pericles and 
Aspasia,” and The Pentameron.” It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in the 1 pure literature these 
works remain uns d. In the“ Imaginary Conver- 
sations Landor poured out the great volume of his 
thought, sometimes giving it the most artistic forms, 
but occasionally falling into the heaviest and dreariest 
prose. In the three works that have been named, how- 
ever, the imagination and the understanding work in 
perfect harmony, and the result is that complete fusion 
of thought with beauty of form and light, color and 
shaping of imagination, which go to the making of a 
perfect work of art. Landor was born at Warwick, 
and knew the Shakespeare country from his earliest 
youth, and he loved it as an imaginative boy would love 
so charming a bit of country with such traditions 
hanging over it. The incident or tradition of the deer- 
stealing on the Charlecote estate no doubt attracted 
him in his earliest years. It afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of bringing out the waywardness and the brill- 
iancy of Shakespeare in his early youth in contrast 
with the smug respectability of Sir ‘Thomas Lucy, the 
pedantry of the chaplain, and the ignorance and stupid- 
ity of the country yokels. Lamb is reported to have 


said of the Citation that it could have been written by 


only two men—the man who did write it, and he upon 
whom it was written. Its contrasts of character, its 
fine picture of the young man Shakespeare, and the 
atmosphere of old English life which hangs over it, 
make it a charming work. The publishers in this 
edition have given it.a setting in every way appropri- 
ate. They have included it in the Giunta Series, 
where it appears on a beautiful page in an attractive 
binding, and with a charming photogravure of Charle- 
cote Hall by way of frontispiece. The introduction 
to the volume is contributed by Mr. Hamiltcn W. 
Mabie. (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.) 


A new and third edition of Marion Graham has just 
been issued, with an added chapter of discussion of 
Calvinism. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) This chap- 
ter gives in a conversational way a more generous, 
and, we believe, a truer, conception of Calvinism than 
is entertained by many of its critics, while there is a 
distinct recognition of the fact that the general senti- 
ment of the Uhurch to-day is as far in advance of Cal- 
vin as he was in his time in advance of Augustine. 
The following verses, which Maurice reads in the 
course of the conversation, are well worth reprinting. 
Whether they are a quotation or are the production of 
Mrs. Lawrence’s pen we are not quite clear from their 
setting : 

An unelected infant sighed out its little breath, 
And wandered through the darkness, along the shores of 


eata, 
Until the gates of heaven, agleam with pearls, it spied, 
And ran to them and clung there, and would not be de- 


nied, 
Though still from earth rose murmurings, ‘You cannot 
enter in; 
_ Depart into Gehenna, you child of wrath and sin.’ 


** At last the gates were opened ; a man with features mild 


Stooped down and raised the weeping and unelected child. 

Immortal light thrilled softly down the avenues of bliss, 

As on the infant’s forehead the spirit placed a kiss. 

Who are you thus to hallow my unelected brow?’ 

* Dear child, my name was Calvin, but I see things better 
now. 


National Life and Thought of the Various Nations 
Throughout the World. A Series of Addresses, etc. (New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes Company.) If you would 
admire the several peoples of Europe and adjacent 
regions in their good clothes, fighratively speaking, 
you have only to read this volume of Sunday lectures 
before some London society of secularists. The hap- 
less state of Armenia, the striking morality of Vienna, 
the nobility of the Gypsies, the misfortune rather than 
fault of Turkish misrule, the fine blood and breeding 
of paradisaical Spain—why continue, since nowhere 
hath any chiel amang them a rent in a’ his coat? The 
style of the addresses is popular, not over exact nor 
coldly judicial. They really aim to give a glance at 
people as they are, viewed in the most charitable light, 
and we may add that they are just such addresses as 
are suited to the latitude of London. The Armenians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Germans, Russians, Poles, 
Italians, Spaniards, Norwegians, Swedes, Daues, Dutch, 
Belgians, Swiss, Greeks, Turks, Egyptians, Servians, 
Jews, and Gypsies—but not the French or the Ameri- 
cans. Significant silence ! — the authors are 
Eirike Magnusson, Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
W. R. Mortill, Professor Palszky, Mr. Graham, and 
the Rabbi Singer. (83) . 


Mr. Henry T. Finck rarely misses the quality of 
being interesting. He is one of the writers whom one 
is glad to read even when he touches an old and well- 
worn theme. In his latest volume, Spain and Morocco, 
the subject is rich in local color, and whets an appe- 
tite, which the book does not fail to satisfy. Mr. Finck 
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ignores from the start all those commonplace and 
— things which arrest the eye of the untrained 
What he sees is the unusual and the char- 
acteristic ; and the local color with which he suffuses 


tourist. 


his pages is due to his artistic perception of these 
things. Thetwocountries which furnish the field of his 
observation have more atmosphere, in the artistic sense, 
than almost any other countries in the world. They 
are richer in local color. Mr. Finck has succeeded in 
- transferring this color to his very delightful pages, 
aud has given us a book, not of travel, but rather of 
insight and repose,a book which does not address 
itself merely to the eye but rather to the mind, and 
which has the rare quality of interpretation. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


If bread is the staff of life, what shall we say of the 
potato? It is so universal and so necessary n food 
that we are apt to take it as a matter of course—a 
common thing that, while it frequently occupies our 
jaws, deserves little attention from our brains. On the 
contrary, the potato is a most important factor in our 
social economy as well as in commerce. In 1870 the 
total production of potatoes in the United States was 
over one hundred and forty-three millions of bushels. 
Anybody who can improve the methods and results of 
potato cultare is therefore doing his fellow-man a serv- 
ice. Mr. Elbert S. Carman’s New Potato Culture (New 
York : The Rural Publishing Co.; 75 cts.) deserves for 
this reason the attention of all those who are interested 
in agricultural progress. Mr. Carman is an authority; 
his volume contains the results of fifteen years of patient 


study and experiment, and it shows how we can increase ~ 


the product of this most valuable tuber even to the 
oint of making one acre of land yield a thousand 
_ bushels. 


Professor R. V. Foster, in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans (Nashville : Cumberland Presby- 
terian Board of Publication), has apparently aimed with 
candor and sincerity to produce such a work as should 
be useful and edifying to the average lay reader, and 
we are pleased that we can testify that he certainly 
has succeeded. He is not a high Calvinist, nor is he 
wedded to theological terminology. We excerpt from 
his introduction the following strong thought : “ If the 
reader should not find in this little volume the inter- 
pretation he prefers, he may be comforted that he has 
only to search elsewhere in order to find it, for hardly 
an interpretation could be thought which some writer 
has not entertained. Are we, therefore, utterly at 
sea? No. Protestantism is not excessive individual- 
ism. It thinks in recognized and organized grou 
and within certain defined limits every individual finds 
himself thinking in harmony with his group.” A mind 
in that attitude commands our unfeigned respect. 


Those readers who happened, without previous 
knowledge of Mr. Richard Harding Davis, upon the 
story of Gallegher ” in “ Scribner’s Magazine some 
months ago were at once aware that a new and vig- 
orous writer of short stories had appeared upon the 
field. That tale had a freshness, a vigor, and a reality. 
which separated it by a long distance from a great 
deal of contemporary writing in the same department. 
It was the work of a man who saw life at first hand, 
and described it as he saw it. Mr. Davis has followed 
this striking story with others hardly less effective, 
and these stories have now been published in a vol- 
ume by Charles Seribner's Sons (New York) under the 
title of Gallegher and Other Stories. Freshness of 
touch, an effective realism, and strong dramatic power 
are the characteristics of Mr. Davis’s work. If he 
shall æipen and grow with the years, the future, we are 
confident, has no insignificant place for him. ($1.) 


In the“ Expositor’s Bible” appears the volume upon 
The General Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, by the 
Rev. Alfred Piummer, D.D. (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong). This commentary is conceived in the form of 
series of chapters which comprehend a complete ex 
sition of these two Epistles. While careful and schol- 
arly, the volume is somewhat conservative in its posi- 
tion and method of treatment. Although we miss the 
bold and suggestive manner of Dr. Dods and Mr. Bur- 
ton, the scholastic form in which Dr. Plummer has cast 
his exposition is not without its advantages. The vol- 
ume on Proverbs is by R. F. Horton, whose book on 
Inspiration and the Bible” caused a flurry in Eng- 
land a little while ago. The characteristics of this 
work are fine insight, shrewdness, and humane sympa- 
thy. 


Canon Liddon was one of the last of the really great 
and acute intellects in the English Church which are 
remaining carefully within the limits of a traditional 
and formal theology. His mind was legal in its mold, 
and, a child of the Oxford movement, he firmly re- 
pelled any departure from or development out of the 
phraseology of a by-gone age. There is still a large 
body of people who “ want their religion strong,” as 
they may express it. Not reason, but authority, is 
their demand. To such, this volume of Passiontide 
Sermons by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., will 
appeal with force and edification. (New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 


Interesting to place alongside the sermons of 


the late Canon of St. Paul’s is this volume of Dr. 
Francis Paget, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
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one of the essayists in “Lux Mundi,” indisputably a 
High Church Anglican. It is said—how true we know 
not—that “ Lux Mundi” hastened Dr. Liddon’s death. 
Certain it is that the whole mental attitude of these 
sermons, The Spirit of Discipline, is distinctly rational. 
Dr. Paget is alive to modern criticism as well as 
istic opinion ; he is touched with both the elegant 
iterary culture of the day and the broader methods 
of its thought, and he seeks not only orthodoxy but 
truth. In a word, he translates dogma into contem- 
porary diction, with a sweet reasonableness which 
seldom fails to convince and convict. While Dr. 
Liddon studied creeds Dr. Paget studied human 
nature, and his sermons are most interesting indexes of 
thought in the English Church. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 


Beautiful and very pathetic is Mr. James Jackson Jar- 
ves’s Pepero, the Boy Artist: A Memoir of James Jackson 
Jarves, Jr., by his Father, with a Portrait and Thirty 
Illustrations. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.) 
The maturity of Pepero’s thought and his artistic skill 
are wonderful as told in this story of a short life. 
The facsimile reproductions of the inspired boy’s draw- 
ing show the influence of Blake, and, we should think, 
of Mr. Vedder also, as well as of Michael Angelo, who 
was the special genius of the boy’s cult. Though 
Pepero was very exceptional, the lesson of his life is 
not without value for other boys. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


A very charming series of articles begins in the May 
Harper’s Magazine; its subject is The Warwickshire 
Avon,” and the p is to follow the entire course 
of this beautiful stream, identified with so much that 
is dramatic and tical in English literature ; the 
writer is Mr. A. T. Q. Couch, and his pleasant record 
of travel, anecdote, and historical jotting is agreeably 
illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons with many thumb- 
nail sketches and larger drawings of great faithfulness 
to nature. Of descriptive articles, that by Colonel The- 
odore A. Dodge on ‘Some American Writers is 
decidedly the most readable, and is illustrated by sev- 
eral spirited and characteristic sketches by Frederic 
Remington; those on Uruguay by Mr. Child, and on 
the Argentine People by Bishop Walden, are inform- 
ative, but rather newspaper articles than magazine 
essays in manner of treatment. Still another illus- 
trated article, and one of curious interest, is that by Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway on “The English Ancestry of 
Washington.” Archdeacon Farrar gives a history of the 
origin and work of the Salvation Army, and speaks of 
it throughout in the most kindly and appreciative way ; 
he finds the closest analogy to the force of the move- 
ment in the preaching of the Crusades, in the founding 
of the Franciscan and Dominican orders, and in the 
growth of Methodism in the last century. Roman 
London” is very fully illustrated in a short article by 
Eugene Lawrence, with pictures of the relics of Roman 
life in England lately discovered beneath the London 
pavements. In fiction and poetry the number is hardly 
up to the average. 


A very odd and striking paper is that in the May 
Century by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, who recently 
made a special trip to Bulgaria for this magazine, and 
who records his impressions of that turbulent country 
under the title “A Bulgarian Opera Bouffe; Mr. Smith 
illustrates his observations with many sketches drawn 
by him on the spot. Another new feature of this 
magazine is the beginning of a new serial by Mr. Stock- 
ton, called“ The Squirrel Inn,” which is to be illus- 
trated by Mr. Frost. Mrs. Mason’s series of articles 
on the French Salons is concluded with a paper treat- 
ing of Madame de Rémusat, Madame Récamier, 
Madame de Genlis, and others. The subject of pioneer 
and mining life in California in early days continues 
to be treated in a picturesque and entertaining way ; 
the present installment includes several caricatures of 
the time, and other typical illustrations. An impor- 
tant chapter of secret political history is given at 
length by ex-Minister John Bigelow, who aptly calls it 
„The Confederate Diplomatists and their Shirt of 
Nessus ”—the latter being the institution of slavery, 


which, as the writer proves, made of no avail all the 


Confederate attempts at diplomatic negotiations with 
the European powers. Another paper of historical in- 
terest is the first of two by the late George Mifflin 
Dallas, on the Court of the Czar Nicholas I.; some 
vivid pictures of the elegance of living in the Russian 
court are included in the sketch, together with many 
social and personal reminiscences. The most impor- 
tant literary paper of the number is a most readable 
account of the life and study of the character of the 
late Louisa May Alcott, from the pen of Miss Jose- 
phine Lazarus. An oddity in magazine illustration 
consists of six pages of sketches without letterpress 
taken from a recent Exhibition of Artists’ Scraps and 
Sketches at the Felloweraft Club. 


The altogether uncommon effort of the imagination 
by the late Mr. W. D. O'Connor which he called “The 
Brazen Android is concluded in the current issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly; it reminds one a little in style 
of Poe’s tales, and is quite unlike the magazine fiction 
that is being written to-day. It makes, for instance, 
as extreme a contrast as possible with Miss Jewett’s 
finished and realistic character sketch in this same 
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number called A Native of Windy —an excellent 
example, by the way, of Miss Jewett’s method at its 
best. Some extracts are given in this number from the 
unpublished journal of Richard Henry Dana, of whose 
life and memoirs, edited by Mr. Adams, we spoke at 
length not long ago. Of the other contents for this 
month we may mention the second part of Mr. An- 
drews’s paper on Goethe’s Key to Faust as the most 
notable literary contribution, while Mr. Parkman’s 
continuation of the story of the capture of Louisbourg 
and Mr. G. E. Ellis’s account of Jeremy Belknap, one 
of our earliest historians, supply the historical element. 
No one who has to do with horses should neglect to 
read Mr. H. C. Merwin’s “ Ethics of Horse-Keeping,” 
which enforces many of the lessons of kindness which 
„Black Beauty has lately made in so popular a way. 


A capital piece of work is Mr. Alexander Cargill’s 
„Shakespeare as an Actor,” in Scribner's Magazine; 
he collects and puts in readable and connected shape 
the scanty bits of information we have about Shake- 
speare’s personal presence on the stage and that of the 
actors with whom he was most closely associated ; the 
article is completely and excellently illustrated. The 
first of a new illustrated series of articles, the subject 
of which is “ The Great Streets of the World,” is fur- 
nished by Mr. R. H. Davis and illustrated with typical 
sketches by Mr. A. B. Frost. The series on Ocean Steam- 
— is continued by a well-informed paper on the life 
and duties of officers and crews of the great Atlantic 
liners ; the author is Lieutenant J. D. Jerrold Kelley, 
U.S.N. The serial “Jerry” comes to an end at last, 
and the first part of a Southern story by Mr. F. J. 
Stimsen, called “ An Alabama Courtship,” is given ; it 
is eminently realistic, and promises to be entertaining 
as well. Mr. E. H. House, in a short illustrated article, 
tells of those Japanese Temples of Ise which, for per- 
haps two thousand years, have at intervals of twenty 
years been recreated in every detail. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—M. Dumas has written a preface to an anonymous 
book in praise of anonymity. He holds that thought 
should crystallized into the forms used by Paseal 
and De la Rochefoucauld, and then cast upon the world 
without the author’s name attached, so that it may be 
taken or rejected on its own merits. 

—Round about Dorking, near which picturesque 
town the great novelist, George Meredith, lives, he is 
on liked, and one man who does much work for 

im said of him the other day: “ Ah! sir, Mr. Mere- 
dith is clever, I dare say, but I don’t think so much 
about that, ’cause he’s always so pleasant.” 

—Samuel Smiles, in a recent interview, said of his 
‘“‘ Self-Help :” “ French, Germans, and Russians know 
it well.. . . I have seen copies of it in several of the 
Indian dialects. The Italians have made more of it, 
however, than any nation on earth, I think.” He 
believes the sale in Italy has reached 80,000 copies, at 
one franc each. 

—The memoirs of Jenny Lind have just been pub- 
lished in London. They are edited by Canon Nollard 
and Rockstre from letters, documents, and diaries 
belonging to her husband. The work comprises two 
volumes, which give her history up to the time of 
her marriage. The first chapter explains that the 
public is entitled to know only the artistic career of 
the singer, and not her doesmtic andprivate life. 

—Mr. Walter Besant writes to“ Harper’s Weekly” 
to say: “i am informed by an American correspond- 
ent that it has been stated in a leading New York 
paper that I am about to start a company or a business 
for the 22 of publishing English books in New 
York. I do not know if you have seen this announce- 
ment. If you have, permit me to inform you that there 
is not a word of truth in it. I am unconnected with 
any such scheme, and have no intention whatever of 
meddling with business of any kind. Nor, to my 
knowledge, have any of those literary men in this 
country whom I know.” 

—The Boston “ Pilot” remarks rather severely of a 
recent event in that city: Rudyard Kipling is under- 
going the fate of Browning. He is being worshiped 
as a fad by people incapable of appreciating what is 
really good in his writings. ‘There was a ‘ Kipling 
Recital in Boston the other evening at which the au- 
thor’s poorest poems, with a few exceptions, were sung, 
and some of his worst sketches read to an enthusiastic 
if not very discerning audience. People who can 
admire the vulgarity of ‘Mandalay’ and ‘ Namga 
Doola,’ because the author is fashionable for the mo- 
ment, do not set the permanent fashions either in litera- 
ture or in manners.” 

—Mr. Charles L. Webster, the publisher, died in 
Fredonia, N. Y., on April 26. He retired from active 
business three years ago. In 1884 Mr. Webster and 
Mr. S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) formed the publish- 
ing house of C. L. Webster & Co., Mr. Webster also 
acting at that time as agent for the Boston publishing 
house of J. R. Osgood & Co. The first book put out 
1 the firm was Mr. Clemens's Huckleberry Finn.” 

he next publication was General Grant’s Memoirs, 
which brought Mr. Webster prominently before the 

ublie as a publisher. The Memoirs were followed, 
in 1886, by the McClellan Memoirs, and shortly after- 
ward the “Life of Pope Leo XIII.“ appeared. In 
1887 Mr. Webster visited Pope Leo, who conferred 
— him the title of Chevalier of the Order of Pius 
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Lnquiring Friends. 


Any subscriber sending an i on ony 
* to accompanied with 
post stamp, recetve a reply ert ough 
@f the paper or by personal latter. 
18 ill be given as promptly as practi- 
cable. 


In the Bible we are told that God only is 
our Saviour; Our Creator is our Redeem- 
er,“ etc. The same language is also applied 
to Christ. What distinction would you make 
in the meaning of the expressions as thus 
applied? I can certainly conceive of God 
as a Saviour in a sense larger and differing 
from that I should apply to the man Christ 
Jesus; and yet it is not clear to me that the 
Bible does not make the application just as 
full in one case asin the other. Candidates 
for membership in Plymouth Church are 
required only to have accepted Christ as their 
Saviour. How much are they supposed to 
mean by this? Simply what has been ex- 

ressed in the article *‘ How to Become a 

hristian’’ ? Would many churches accept 

candidates upon this simple ground? 
M. E. S. 

The Bible does not make any such 
clear distinction between the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit as has been 
made by ecclesiastical theology. With- 
out going iato detail, and speaking broad- 
ly, we should say that God is the Saviour 
of men through Jesus Christ ; or, speak- 
ing philosophically, the Father is the 
Saviour causally, and Jesus Christ instru- 
mentally. Any one would be admitted 
to Plymouth Church on profession of faith 
whose experience—not merely whose 
opini included such an acceptance of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord as was de- 
fined in the articles How to Be a Chris- 
tian,” to which you refer. No greater 
condition of admission would be required, 
either, in some Presbyterian churches ; 
and in wany Baptist churches nothing 
more than this, except the added quali- 
fication of baptism by immersion, would 
be required. There are, however, many 
churches in which more or less definite 
acceptance of a theological creed is re- 
quired as a condition for admission. In 
our judgment, such requirements are 
wholly foreign to the spirit of the New 


Testament. 


l have not been particularly affected by 
the questions raised by Mr. MacQueary but 
have been a little perplexed along that line. 
1. Why, admitting the generally received 
view of the conception of Jesus, is so little 
made of it by the evangelists, apostolic writ- 
ers, and Christ himself? 2. Does not this 
view of his birth take him somewhat out of 
the category of pure humanity, and relieve 
him by that much of the burden of heredity 
that would come to him supposing Joseph 
his father? Does he not have a clear advan- 
tage over his brethren in the conflict with 
temptation, particularly that arising from 
within? 3 the resurrection was not the 
resuming of the former real body of Jesus, 
but only the manifestation of himself in his 
spiritual body, wherein is the miracle—ex- 
cept inthe mere materializing and showing 
of himself—or the proof of his being the Son 
of God by the resurrection from the dead ? 
Do we not believe that all the dead take their 
spiritual bodies immediately at death? Jesus 
would only be as they, except in his appear- 
ing. L. G. 

1 and 2. We can answer these ques- 
tions only by saying that, in our judgment, 
the New Testament lays no special stress 
on the miraculous conception of Jesus ; 
certainly not the same stress which it 
lays upon the resurrection. 3. A miracle, 
according to the New Testament use of 
that word, is a sign or evidence of some 
divine message or messenger. The ap- 

arance of Jesus Christ to the disciples 
after his death was such an evidence to 
them, and, through their witness, to the 
Church in all ages—first, to the immortal- 
ity of the soul; secondly, to the divine 
sonship of Jesus, who had been put to 
death because he claimed to be the Son 
of God. ‘The priests said, If he will de- 
scend from the cross, we will believe in 
him; his rising from the dead was a 
greater sign of his divinity than his de- 
scent from the cross would have been. 


Some one alludes to three panaceas for pov- 
erty and growing social inequalities. First, 
Charity — inadequate, falling rapidly behind 
the problem. Second, Justice—simple equity 
between man and man. ‘lhird, Love—a po- 
tent curative, the great Christian family re- 
solvent. ‘This use of love calls tor a compre- 
hensive definition of the Love which God is, 
the essence of his being, inclusive of justice 
and all else. The dictionary offers no com- 
fort; will The Christian Union come to the 
rescue aiter its kind, and greatly r 1 


God is treated throughout the Bible as 
a person; that is, as one who thinks, 
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feels, and wills. The declaration that 
God is love means, as we understand it, 
that all his thinking, feeling, and willing 
is in accordance with the law of love ; 
that, to use your words, love is the very 
essence of his being. Applied to your 
problem, love as the cure for poverty 
would be the application of the spirit of 
universal love, which will include both 
justice and pity, and, we think, mercy, 
which is pity for the sinful. 


This clipping 1s trom a newspaper report 
of a statement made in a recent sermon by a 
pastor in a prominent city church near me : 

‘Referring to a Register editorial, he 
said: In an Evening Register“ editorial 
not Jong ago I read something which attracted 
my attention. It was neither a lie nor au ab- 
surdity, but a conscientious error of a con- 
scientious man. It stated that Jesus Christ 
came to this earth to teach men to be good. 
Never! Jesus Christ never came here to 
teach morality, any more than he came here 
to teach chemistry. He came to save men 
from sin and death, not by their goodness, 
but by his own. aR 

Will you please give me your opinion upon 
the subject of Christ’s mission to this earth ? 
I had always supposed an important part of 
his work was to teach men, both by precept 
and example, to be good; if not, it would 
seem (according to my view) to detract very 
much from ali that we hold dear and valu- 
able in his life among men. Fe 

Salvation from sin and death can be 
accomplished only by bringing men into 
goodness and life. A bad man cannot 
be saved while he is bad, any more than 
a dead man can be saved while he is 
dead. S lvation is goodness und life. 
Jesus Christ came to bring men into 
goodness and life by his teaching, by his 
example, by his sufferings and passion, 
and by his perpetual presence and influ- 
ence. The contrast presented by the 
preacher quoted from is a contrast which 
has no real existence. . 


On March 15, in my Sunday-school class 
I presented the views of Dr. Abbott on the 
subject of untruths. On the next Sabbath 
the class took exceptions to the deception of 
the Syrian army by Elisha. Will you be 
kind evough to explain it and answer these 
questions. Did Elisha tell a lie? If so, was 
it not wrong? If wrong, why did God bless 
him in it? M. A. R. 

The course of Elisha does not come up 
to the ideal which Jesus Christ sets be- 
fore us both by his teaching and by his 
life. any more than does the course of 
Elijah in calling down fire from heaven 
(see 2 Kings, chapter i.; compare Luke 
ix., 51-56). But God measures men ac- 
cording to the light which they possess 
and the time in which they live. We, 
however, are to follow Christ, not Elisha 


or Elyjah. 


I was much interested and impressed with 
your article on Gehazi. Will you be kind 
enough to comment on the bearing of Jere- 
miah’s lie, in Jer. xxxviii., 24-z7, on his 
otherwise noble character? Was he consist- 
ent with his principles? E. M. B. 


What we have stated above respect- 
ing the falsehood of Elisha applies also 
to the falsehood of Jeremiah. 


To whom does Longfellow refer in 
Flowers when he says: 


Spake full well, in language quaint and 


olden, 
One that dwelleth by the castled Rhine“? 


Where does the passage occur to which 
reference is made when he says: 
When he called the flowers so blue and 
golden 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine“? 
Answers to these questions will greatly 
oblige a constant reader of The Christian 
nion. As 


There is a poem of which the name (I be- 
lieve, but am not sure) is Husking. It is 
recited to the measure or time of Money 
Musk,’’ which is played by an atteadant. 
Nearly every elocutionist ought to know the 
piece, but those to whom 1 have applied are 
unable to give meinformation. Can some one 
9 the piece, and tell me where 1 cr 
it K. 


I have searched without success for seven 
years the following quotation: ‘** Beyond the 
Alpine summit of great pain lieth thine 

taly. I have probably asked two hundred 
people who ought to know. 1 never saw it in 

rint but the once when 1 found it. I never 

eard it used but once since. It has been 
sent to several clubs.“ but all in vain. 


Will some one kindly inform me by whom 
the following lines were written, and in what 
poem they occur: 

Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and spirit 
with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than 
ds and feet. W. T. 8. 
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[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
— that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 

makes. these conditions: 

Ist. The full name and address of the in- 
guirer must accompany each question—not for 
publication, but for identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
inr ie to questions and answers previously 

ished. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 
4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. : 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
tf he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks 

an answer. 

6th. oo must expect Uncle Peter to be 

om 


to 


278. Can you tell me just what the evening 
star is? always thought it must be 
the first star to appear in the sky after sun- 
down, but the last clear night we had —which 
was about a dozen weeks ago—the first star 
that came out was Sirius, I am all but posi- 
tive. And when people say that Sirius is 
the brightest star, do they mean brighter 
than the planets, or aren't planets really 
stars ? L. G. 

Furnt, Mich. 


The terms “evening star” and “ morn- 
ing star” are used in two senses. In both 
cases, however, planets, and not real stars 
or “fixed” stars, are meant. In popular 
language the evening star is a brilliant 
star appearing in the west directly after 
sundown. The planet Venus plays this 
role more conspicuously than any other 
planet when it happens to be to the east 
of thesun, as seen from the earth, and so 
the term has, in some respects, become 
almost synonymous with the name of 
Venus. Mercury also plays the part of 
eveniug or morning star according as it 
sets or rises before the sun, but, being a 
much smaller planet than Venus, and 
also much nearer the sun, it never pre- 
sents as brilliant an appearance as its 
greater rival. Venus and Mercury, re- 
volving around the sun within the orbit 
of the earth, are always seen either as 
evening or morning stars in the popular 
acceptation of the term, since from the 
position of their orbits they can never 
appear in mid-heaven or late at night. 

In its other sense, as used by astron- 
omers, any planet is an evening star if it 
rises before midnight, and a morning 
star if it rises after that hour. So, in 
this sense, there may be several even- 
ing or morning stars visible at the same 
time in different parts of the sky. 

From what we have just said you will 
perceive that Sirius could not have been 
the evening star at the time you supposed 
it was, and never can be properly so 
called, since Sirius is not a planet, but a 
“fixed” star. To the unassisted, and 
particularly to the inexperienced, eye 
there is little or no difference in the ap- 
pearance of planets and stars. A little 
practice, however, will usually enable 
one to distinguish between the two, be- 
cause the stars twinkle more than the 
planets do. With a telescope the differ- 
ence becomes apparent at once, for the 
planet is magnified by the instrument 
into a round disk like a little moon 
(Mercury and Venus show, with a tele- 
scope, phases similar to those of the 
moon, owing to the fact that in part of 
their course they pass between the earth 
and the sun), while the stars, owing to 
their enormous distance, cannot be mag- 
nified, but always look like points of 
light, although the telescope, by collect- 
ing more of their light than the naked 
eye is able to do, makes them look far 
a ghter than they appear without such 
aid. 

To sum up the whole matter briefly, 
the stars, properly so called, are simply 
suns resembling our sun, and many 
being much larger than our sun, but 
scattered in space at distanees from the 
earth hundreds of thousands and even 
millions of times greater than the 
distance of the sun. The planets, on the 
other hand, are globes not shining with 
their own light like the sun or the stars, 
but simply illuminated by the sun and 
revolving around it. The earth, as you 
no doubt are aware, is one of the sun’s 
planets, and if we could dwell upon the 
planet called Mars we should see the 
earth shining now as a morning and now 
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as an evening star, just as Venus ap- 
pears to us here. 

No, when people say that Sirius is the 
brightest star in the sky they do not 
mean to compare it with the planets. 
When Venus is at her brightest she far 
outshines Sirius, but that is an advantage 
which she gains from her greater near- 
ness to the earth, for if Venus were 
placed off by the side of Sirius, and made 
to revolve around that mighty star or 
sun as one of its planets, the most pow- 
erful telescope in the world would be 
unable to show the slightest indication 
of her existence. She would be swal- 
lowed up in that tremendous distance! } 


391. Why do some of my photographic 
negatives after standing a time become 
stopped, and the film of others crack and 
scale ? N. H. F. 

The reason some of your negatives be- 
come spotted after standing for a while 
is because the hyposulphite of soda was 
not thoroughly washed out of the film 
after the fixing process. The nega- 
tives should be washed in running water 
for at least fifteen minutes after fixing. 
Where running water cannot be had, al- 
low the negatives to soak in a tray filled 
with pure water, frequently changed, for 
an hour or so. 


436. Will you please state what would be 
the proper way to address a letter to Lord 
Alfred Tennyson ? . 

On the envelope, The Right Honor. 
able Lord Tennyson, Farringford, Fresh- 
water, Isle of Wight.” The commence. 
ment of the letter should be My Lord.“ 


452. Does the Government publish anything 
on silk culture? If so, where shall I send to 
— the publication? If not, where can I 

earn about it? Where can I get the worm- 
eggs? and what can I get for a pound of 
cocoons ? and where can I sell them? Do 
you think raising them would be a profitable 
business for an invalid ? A Boy. 


If you will write to the Woman's Suk 
Culture Association, Philadelpbia, Pa, | 
think you will get better answers to all 
these questions than I can possibly give 
you. 


THE DOCTORS AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It is not so bad with Mr. Burroughs as 
he thinks, the authority for his statement 
being stronger than that of the newspa- 
pers. In the “ Eclectic” for March, in 
an article by Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
taken from the Contemporary Review,” 
occur the exact words which Mr. Bur- 
roughs —— from the Rochester Her- 
ald.“ The authority is therefore good. 

The writer, a physician, wishes to add 
that he quite coincides with Mr. Bur- 
oughs’s ideas beth of medicine and the- 
ology, and he is of the opinion that a 
large proportion of the thoughtful and 
intelligent readers of The Christian 
Union do the same. Great in the scien- 
tific man is the charm and power of abso- 
lute honesty, candor, and the aim to see 
and report things as they are. | 

After ali, men have not changed so 
much since the days of John the Baptist, 
and it still appears to be necessary for 
the would-be honest man to betake him- 
self to the desert, clothe himself with 
camel’s hair, and eat locusts and wild 
honey, for in this way only can he be- 
come independent of the world and soci- 
ety—almost independent, indeed, of his 
own body. To the voice of such a man, 
whether in the wilderness or the popu- 
lous city, men will listen. Why should 
not the doctors defend medicine, the 
lawyers defend the law, the theologians 
defend theology? It is their business. 
Let them once get above the business in- 
terest, and their views ‘are very likely 
to undergo a change. S. A. R 


—The devices of advertising are 
varied, and some of them are amusing. 
Thus, in a Broadway stationer’s window 
there is a white card displayed with a 
pen tied to the bottom of it. Printed on 
this card in big letters are the words, 
„ The Pen with which the Declaration of 
Independence was Signed.” Of course 
a great many people stop and go close to 
the window to look at the curiosity, 
when they discover these additional 
words in small type, is no better than 
our fountain pens,” and recognize how 
deceptive are the things of this world. 
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Fugitive Poems. 


ENOUGH.' 


I will not ask my neighbor of his creed ; 

Nor what he deems of doctrine old or new; 
Nor what rites his honest soul may n 

To worship God —the only wise and true; 
Nor what he thinks of the anointed Christ; 
Nor with what baptism he has been baptized. 


I ask not what temptations have beset 
is human heart, now self-debased and 


sore ; 
Nor by what wayside well the Lord he met ; 
Nor where was uttered, ‘*Go and sin no 
more.“ 
Between his soul and God that business lies; 
Not mine to cavil, question, or despise. 


I ask not by which name, among the rest 
it Christians go by, he is named or 


known ; 
Whether his faith has ever been ‘‘professed,”’ 
Or whether proven by his deeds alone ; 


So there be Christhood in him, all is well ; 
He is my brother, and in peace we dwell. 


If grace and patience in his actions speak, 
: Or fall in words of kindness from hi 


tongue, 
Which raise the fallen, fortify the weak, 
And heal the heart by sorrow rent and 


wrung ; 
If he give cod for ill, and love for hate— 
Friend of the friendless, poor, and desolate— 
I find in him disci 4 — true, 
do full, that — rther I demand. 
He may be bondman, freeman, Gentile, Jew, 
But we are brothers—walk we d in 


hand. 
In his white life let me the Christhood see ; 
It is enough for him, enough for me. 


THE LAST RESERVATION.? 
By WALTER LEARNED. 


„The removal of Sitting Bull and his 
tribe was successfully accomplished. A 
squaw of the tribe, made desperate by the 
removal, killed her baby and committed 

suicide. [Associated Press Dispatch. 


Sullen and dull in the September day, 
the bank of the river, 
They waited the boat that should bear them 
awa 
From their poor homes forever. 


For progress strides on, and the order had 


one 
To — wards of the Nation. 
„Give us land and more room,“ was the 
ery, and move on 
To the next reservation.“ 


With her babe, she looked back at the home 
'neath the trees : 
From which they were driven ; 
Where the smoke of the last camp-fire, borne 
on the breeze, 
Rose slowly toward heaven. 


Behind her, fair fields, and the forest and 
ade 
Tha hens of her nation ; 
Around her, the gleam of the bayonet and 
blade 
Of civilization. 
Chaps close to her bosom the small, dusky 
orm, 
With tender caressing, 
she bent down, on the cheek of her babe soft 
and warm 
A mother’s kiss pressing. 


There’s a splash in the river—the column 
moves on, 
Close-guarded and narrow, 
With hardly more note of the two that are 


gone 
Than the fall of a sparrow. 


an Indian! wretched, obscure, 
o refinement a stranger. ; 
And a babe that was born in a wigwam as 


poor 
And rude as a manger. 
Moved on—to make room for the growth in 
e West 
Of a brave Christian nation; 


Moved on—and, thank God, forever at rest 
In the last reservation ! 


OLD BOOKS. 
By SELMA WARE PAINE. 


A thresher prime is Father Time: 
When harvest loads his wain, 

He beats the hollow husks aside 
And h the golden grain. 


A winnower is Father Time ; 
The chaff he blows away ; 

The sweetest seed he treasures up 
For many a year and day. 


1 The correspondent who asks us to give 
this poem a place in our columns has had it 
printed in leaflet form, and has distributed a 
great many hundred copies. He does not 
remember the name of the author or the 
source from which he obtained the poem. 


2 E. B. S. recently asked for this poem, 


Union. e are indebted for this copy 


Oh. very wise is Father Time! 
His flail is tried and true. 
I love the garnered pile of books 
He’s winnowed through and through. 
—[Literary World. 


THE LAWYER’S LULLABY. 
By F. H. CoddswELL. 


Be still, my child ! remain in statu quo, 
While I propel thy cradle to and fro. 
Let no involved res inter alios 


Prevail while we’re consulting inter nos. 


Was that a little pain in medias res? 
Too bad! too bad! we'll have no more of 


these. 
I’ll send a capias for some wise expert 
o knows how to eject the pain and stay 
the hurt. 


No trespasser shall come to trouble thee ; 
For thou dost own this house in simple fee— 
And thy administrators, heirs, assigns, 

To have, to hold, convey, at thy designs. 


Correct thy pleadings, my own baby boy ; 
Let there be an abatement of thy joy; 
Quash every tendency to keep awake, 

And verdict, costs, and judgment thou shalt 
take. Boston Transcript. 


I 0. F. M. asked for information about the 
following poem. J. M. and other correspond 
ents inform us that the author is Sarah Will- 
iams, and that it may be found in a collec- 
tion published by E. P. Dutton & Co., of 
this city, entitled He Giveth Songs.“ 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the high- 

est suffer most, 

That the strongest wander farthest, and 
more hopelessly are lost, 

That the mark of rank in nature is capac- 
ity for pain, 

That the anguish of the singer makes the 
sweetness of the strain ? 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that, whichever 
way we go, : 
Walls of darkness must surround us, things 
ws would but cannot know? 
That the infinite must bound us like a tem- 
le veil unrent, 
e the finite ever wearies so that nene 
attain content ? : 


Is itso, O Christ in heaven, that the fullness 

yet to come 3 

Is so glorious and so perfect that to know 
would strike us dumb ? 

That if only for a moment we would pierce 
beyond the sky, 

With these poor dim eyes of mortals we 
should just see God and die?“ 


—The Lowell “ Courier ” says that the 
Massachusetts election of a bishop “ is a 
fine illustration of the natural law that 
brooks ultimately find their way to the 
see. 


You Need It Now 


To impart strength and give a feeling of healtb 
and vigor throughout the system, there is nothing 
equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It seems peculiarly 
adapted to overcome that tired feeling caused by 
change of season, climate, or life, and while it tones 
and sustains the system it purifies and renovates the 
blood. We earnestly urge the large army of clerks, 
bo_kkeepers, teachers, housewives, operatives, and 
others who have been closely confined during the 
winter, and who need 


A Good Spring Medicine 


to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. Don’t delay. 
** Every spring for years I have made it a practice 
to take from three to five bottles of Hood’s Sarza- 


| parilla, because I know it purifies the blood and 


thoroughly clearses the system of all impurities. 
That languid feeling, sometimes called ‘spring 
fever,’ will never visit the system that has been 
properly cared for by this never-failicg remedy.” 
W. H. Lawrence, Editor Agricultural Fpitomist, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
Absorbed, Cleanses the Head, 
Heals the Sores and 


CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell, quick 
ly Relieves Cold in H and 
ead 50c. at Druggists. 
ELT 08., 56 WarrenSt. N. 1 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES,’ 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP, 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 4 


1 was — printed in The 
to M. R. B. | 


SOLD BY ALL PDRUGGISTS. 


The Girl | 
Who Graduates 


A page of suggestions valu- 


able to you and your daughters. 


7 


About to 
8 FZ ff} 
Marry, 
JA short article by 2 
FIICIA Hort, in the May number of 2 
2 
The Ladies Home Fournal 2 
=~ 2 
I To be followed in June by 2 
‘ 2 
June Brides and Maids 7 
2 
2 
Mailed to any address from now 
to January, 1892, balance of this 2 
D year, on receipt of only 50 cents. 2 
x 2 
I will give One Thousand Dollars, July 1st, to the 2 
person sending the largest number of Trial Subscriptions, at 2 
o cents each, and Fifteen Hundred Dollars to be divided 2 
among the next 16 largest Club- raisers. A good commission 2 
I paid for every subscription secured. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. | 2 
2 Send for terms to Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 2 


TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


rt will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. — 
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BARRYS TRICOPHE 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 
all impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and 
* to grow Thick, Soft 


ROUS 


gray hair, and causes the y 

and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 

of the skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing 

ruggists or by Mai c 

BARCLAY & Co.. 44 Stone Si. New Verk. ESTABLISHED 1801. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt ts soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
A) has more than three times the 

i strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing lese than one 
cent a cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. ‘ 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


A sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


en Address 
RISTIAN UNION, 
30 La Fayette Place. 4 1 R E S 
Beer 
Tue GreatHeatta DRINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 


Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. by all 
dealers. FREF a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
O. E. HIRES & CO.. 
Philadelphia. 


PENSIONS 


THE DISABILITY BILL I3 A LAW. 
Soldiers Disabled Since the War are Entitled. 


Dependent widows and parents now dependent 
whose sons died from effects of army service are in- 
cluded. If you wish your claim speedily and suc- 


JAMES TANNER 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


— 


CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 


THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW 


reas 
er of Pensions, Washington. D. O. THe CuRisTIAN Union. 


— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 19. 


‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to a 
reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Cambridgeboro’, Pa.: Gray Mineral Spring 
—Health. Recreation, Rest. 40 Pages. 
Campobello, N. B.: Where and How to Go. 


20 pages. 

Chatham, Mass.: Ye Old Towne. Hotel 
Chatham and Surroundings. 24 pages, 
illustrated. 

Hot and Healing Springs, Va., A Descrip- 
tion of. 36 pages, illustrated. 

Hunter, N. V., The Summer at. Central 
House and Cottages and Surroundings. 

Lake Mohonk, N. 3 A Description of 

: ohonk Lake Mountain House and 
Surroundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Liberty, N. V.: Walnut Mountain House; a 
Quiet Summer Home. 8 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Long Island, N. X., Out on. A Description 
of Summer Resorts along the | ine of 
the L. I. R. R. 68 pages, illustrated. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Illustrated Gazette, 
containing a description of Cataract 


House. 

Red Sulphur Springs, W. Va., A Description | 
of. 16 pages, illustrated. 2 

Salt Sulphur Springs, W. Va., A Description 
of. 16 pages, illustrated. : 

See and Know: An Interesting Trip through 
the Historie and Picturesque Regions of 
Virginia via the Chesapeake Ohio 
Railroad. 40 pages. illustrated. 

Swampscott, Mass.: A Popular Summer Re- 
sort. Ocean House and Surroundings. 
8 pages, illustrated. : 

Sweet Chalybeate Springs, Va., A Descrip- 
tion of. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Variety Springs, Va., A Description of. 

Washington: The Evergreen State and Seat- 
tle. 60 pages, illustrated. ie 

Warm Sulphur Springs, Va., A Description 


of. 24 pages. 
White ert, wed Springs, W. Va., A Descrip- 
tion of. 36 pages, illustrated. 


THE GLEN 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
New Hampshire 


The Famous Glen Spring. 


For many years guests at the Glen House, 
especially those suffering from liver, bladder, 
and kidney troubles, dyspepsia, constipation, 
biliousness, and from Bright’s disease, have 
spoken of the immense benefit they have re- 
ceived from the use of the water of the GLEN 
Serine. Yielding to the solicitation of his 
guests, Mr. Milliken has had the spring ana- 
lyzed by a distinguished analyst, Professor 
— F. Babcock, formerly Professor of 
Chemistry in Boston University, Analyst to 
the City of Boston, and husetts State 
Assayer. The result has been gratifying in 
the extreme, and Mr. Milliken has the pleas- 
ure of offering freely to all who may sojourn 
with him a water of extraordinary purity as 
far as organic matter is concerned, yet con- 
taining such proportions of mineral ingre- 
dients as to give it great medicinal efficacy. 

Professor Babcock’s certificate is as fol- 
lows: 


»The following are the results of a quantitative 
analysis of a specimen of water from the Glen 


Btates gallon contains: 


Grains 

Chioride of Sodiumet 
Sulphate of Potassium. 0.2 
Carbonate — 0 217 
0.742 
Carbonate of Magnesium. 0.4: 
Sulphate of Lime. e 0.784 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina....... ............. 0 138 
Organic matter Trace. 


„This water is exceedingly free from any organic 
impurity. Tests,made of the water to this oad chow, 
in parts per 1 0. 000: free ammonia, .0015; albumen- 
oid ammozia, 0025: none. 
“JAMES F. BABCOCK.” 
An analysis of this kind means nothing ex- 
cept by comparison with some recognized 
standard. A water to answer the require- 
ments of a healthful drinking water must be 
comparatively free from NN matter, the 
test of the presence of which is made by the 
‘*ammonia process.“ Dr. Charles Smart, 
an expert on the subject of drinking water. 
in a stand medical work — Reference 
Handbook of the Medical Sciences“ makes 
three classes of drinking water: (1) that con- 
taining more than .010 parts of albumenoid 
ammonia in 100,000 parts, which is unwhole- 
some and to be shunned ; (2) that containin 
between .005 and .010 parts, which is g 
drinking water; and (3) “water of extraor- 
dinary organic purity,“ yielding under .005 
parts. It will be seenthat the Glen Spring 
comes far within this test of extraordinary 
purity,“ containing only . 002 % parts in 


100.000. 

Were it only for this absence of harmful 
qualities which are found in most drinking 
waters, the GLEN SPRING would be of im- 
mense value to him who seeks to keep his 


health as well as to him who tries to regain 
it. But the fame of the spring as a health 
restorer rests principally upon the proper 
proportions of certain minerals of great 
medicinal value which it contains. The iron, 
which is contained in quantities sufficient to 
produce the best of results, is not marked 
enough to affect the taste. It is this presence 
of iron which gives the water such a tonic 
effect, and explains why so many people like 
to drink it freely before breakfast. It is a 
great appetizer as well as blood builder. 

It is the presence of saline and alkaline 
substances which gives to the water its great 
reputation as a preventive and cure of 
kidney and liver troubles, Bright’s disease, 
bladder diseases, and dyspepsia. The water 
acting directly on the organs quickly affords 
relief to sufferers, and often effects a cure. 

nsidered as a beverage, the water is 

most delicious, the carbonic-acid gas giving a 

sparkle, and the moderate amount of ine, 

kaline, and chalybeate substances giving it 

a most pleasing taste. The table is supplied 

with this fine water, and draughts of it neu- 
tralize the effects of the heartiest meal. 

It is confidently claimed that in the com- 
bination of organic purity and medicinal 
properties the GLEN SPRING excels any of the 


famous springs in New England. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


Alabama and Maine. 


Grand Hotel, Hotel Waldo, 


Point Clear, Ala., 
MOBILE BAY, PORTLAND, ME. 
Opens June 1, 1891. Opens June 15, 1891 


Widely separated, but both havitg similar attrac- 
tions and comforts. The Waldo needs no recom- 
mendation East. Sams ownership now asks patron- 
age for Point Clear. Same terms. Address owner, 


in May, SIDNEY W. SEA, Po nt Clear, Ala 


California. 


1 YOU would like one of the elegant brochures 
mado Beach and The Hotel 


be ed 

The Christian 
largest seaside resort hotel 
seven and one-half acres. Co 

equal in the world as a summer resort. 


in the world, covering 
o Beach has no 


Maine. 


THE LOUISBURG, 


Bar Harbor, Me. OpenJnly 1. Address Manager 
J. ALBERT BUTLER, care Hotel Brunswick, Bc ston 


FINISHED COTTAGES »° BUILDING SITES 


FOR SALE ON 
The Gem of 


CUSHING’S ISLAN Casco Bay. 


An illustrated pamphlet on Island, Maine, 
sent on — 3 Francis Cushing, Portland. Me., or 


Hotel Pocahontas ISLAND, 


H. A. COBB, Manager. 

Eastern Entrance of Portsmouth Harbor. Among 
the entertainments offered are, boating, bathing, 
fishing, tennis courts, a baseball field, . 
etc. Finely located building lots for sale near hotel 


Hotel Park Field. 


J. EK. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 
Delightfully situated. the ocean. Ac- 
commodates 100. Bathing and boating. One-eighth 
mile — 2 Kittery Point Station. ces, $9 to $18 
per week. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE, 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE. 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant 
heaithy, and quiet summer resort. Seashore an 


— — g. For 
tive circular. terms, eto. ress 
E. F. SAF FORD. Proprietor. 


K POINT, Me—Tho Champer- 
nowne. New house, all modern improvements; 


overlooks ocean; good boating. bathing, and fishing. 
Terme liberal. HORACE MITCHELL. Jr., Prop’. 


PORTLAND HARBOR, 
Casco Bay, Maine. 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with 
eight room cottage in good order. Cottage on an 
elevation, with lawns sloping tothe sea, with Port- 
land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland 
twice daily. New stone Wharf. Price, $4,000. 
Address B. F. STEVENS, 

Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


HOTEL BEACON, 


Winter Harbor, Maine. 


Frenchman’s Bay; 

intments; open 1 
— for rooms or information may be made o 

managers at 28 School Street. room 51. 10 to 12 A 
MaJOR C. B. GREENHALGH. 

MRS. ABBIE HOLDER CATES. 


YORK BEACH, 


Maine. 
Season of 1891 opens in June. Long Sands, a firm, 
beach, nearly two miles in le: gth, lies iam 
diately in 2 of the house. Country and seashore 


— ELL, Manager. 


Littie Chebeague Island, — 


DONNELL HOUSE 


HOTEL ALBRACCI, 


YORE HARBOR, MAINE. 
New house. First season will open June 17 


Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


Massachusetts. 


THE PRESCOTT 


ON SWAMPSCOTT BEACH. 
A delightful resort facing the sea. NOW OPEN. 
Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Proprietor, Lynn, Mass. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


MASS. 


The Leading Resort near Boston. 


175 well-furnished rooms, all modern con i * 
Beautiful scenery, good reads, bathing, ces: one 


fishing. Society the best. Special rates for 
ard mber. Open June 18th. 
MARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


HOTEL LANGWOOD, 


SITUATE IN LANGWOOD PARK, OF 200 ACRES, 
Wyoming, Mass., Now Open. 


tages th 
—.— with valuable mineral sprin 
reshest of vegetables, etc., etc., ra 
which make it by far the most desirable place of re- 
a 


G. F. BUTTERFIELD, 
Box 378, Melrose, Mass. q 


New Hampshire. 


MT. WASHINGTON HOUSE. 


With adjoining Cottage. Now acc 
70 guests. Rooms singly io suite. St 
for early guests. 

C. L. BARTLETT, Berutenem, N. H. 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, 
ummer resort among the mo 
RICHARDSON BROS, Proprietors.” 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Will be open for the reception of 
Is situated in the very — of the nite Meee 
Mount 3 and Old Man of the Mountain. A 
mineral spring, coutaining iron and sulphur. within 
s of the house. May. 


. B5 to 87 per 
„August., to September 15. 
Correspondence solicited. B. 


HOTEL WHITTIER, 
Hampton, N. H. 
tly located in the peoutitul village of 


Hampton. Near beach. odern i 0 
Best of drainage. Send for circular. G. H. Wuitrier. 


ARTER NOTCH HOUSE . 
- Reduce 8 for June. t t fish- 

ing. J. M. PERKINS. Props 


Jackson, N. HK. 


GLEN ELLIS HOUSE. 


Pleasantly situated on the road to the Glen. i 

$8 7 $12. Good toed d to Mc. Washington 
urs on 

information address THOMPSON 


JACKSON, N. H. 
GRAY’S INN and COTTAGES. 


Will open May 20, 1891. 


Best location of any hotel in Jackson. ~ py rates 
for June; hot-water heat in halls: best t — 
ences. Write forcircular. C. W. GRAY. Fe 


June, and 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE. 


Opens June 2 for transient and permanent guests: 
bath-room, electric bells, and perfect hot: 
water system of he trout fishing; reduc- 
tion for June; music. Transient rate te: to $3.00 
per day. TRICK Y BROs. 


Spend the month of June in 
JACKSON. 


The IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 2, by request. 


Reduced rates for that month. 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r. 


THE MAPLE HOUS 


Ready for guests on J . 
feet. First of views. 33 
airy rooms. 


Jefferson, 
N. H. 


st of — 
8. 
. W. COLLINS, Manager. 


HITE MOUNTAINS —Jeff 
W Wishiaed Heo 


tion, 1 650 feet. Reduction 
Send for circular with picture of the house. 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, THE WEIRS, N. H. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE 


Opens June 1, 1891. 8 1 
monch. ko. W. WREES, 


York Harbor, Maine. 


Opens June 20. E. B. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


LANCASTER HOUSE, LANCASTER, N. H. 


with modern improvements, and 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


fir iculars. Send for circular. 
NED A. LINDSAY & co., Proprietors. 


June set 


Lin? MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


Opens June 1. 1891. Send for circulars. 
Mes. E. D. SAWYER & SON. 


ARTIST’S FALLS HOUSE, 


North Conway, N. H. 
the famous mineral spring Comfortable rooms and 
good table. AUGUSIUSB EASTMAN, 


North Conway House. 


Centrally located in the village of North Con- 
way, New Hampshire. 


Open throughout the 
year. Terms reasonable. 
L. J. RIC KER, Proprietor. 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 


Deer Park Hotel. 


This hotel is new, built in the most modern style, 
with all improvements, steam heat, open. fireplaces, 
gas, electric bells, and the most approved drainage ; 
sit ua ed at the northern terminus of the Pemigewas- 

€ lease send for circulars Address 
BUCHANAN LIS. 

NDosonx Hotei. Manchester. N. H. 

that North Woodstock, N. H. 


Wi 
Until June 1, after 


North Woodstock, N. H.—Fair View House. 


Within five miles of the Flume and ten from the 
Profile House. Accommoda:ions for seventy-five 
22 Good drives. A view of Pemigewasset Val- 
ey for thirty miles. A. W. SAWYER. 


SUNSET HILL HOUSE, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Situated on an open plateau 1,650 feet above sea- 
level, and commands finest views of White Mount- 

n scenery. Its elevated positi dry at- 
mosphere, in which 


MALARIA IS UNKNOWN. 


Public rooms are large. Music hall and orchestra. 
Extensive grounds for tennis courts, base-bal', and 
other outdoor games. e farm and good livery 
connected. Capacity, three hundred guests. For de- 
scriptive circular address 
BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORE. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


on insures a 


During the 3 year the Sr. Denis has 
been enlarged by a new and handsome addi- 


tion which more than doubles its former ca- 
pacity. 

All the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new building, with a large and 
attractive new Dining- room connecting 
with the old well-known Taylor's Restau- 
rant.“ WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York. 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium 


Under the medical managementof experienced 


Located on a bluff, overlookin — miles 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded b pine orests 
and G — th * 

uip e most appro 
app including Turkish, Ru "Rome 
ric, Electro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 

Also Massage, Swedish Movements. Vacuum Treat- 
ment, Calisthenics, and all forms of Electricity. 

aline, Iron, Iodin waters. 
Climate „ mild, and equable. More days of 


sunshine and less humidity than any other section of 
Btate. Beautiful — walks 
v 


an es. 
Mod i ts: ‘ 
* = Electric Bells, 
For terms and other particulars, address 
WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
Watkins. N. T. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 


It is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest, or recreation all the year. Elevator, 
Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun 
Parlor, and Promenade on the roof; Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis; Massage; Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—all baths 
and all remedial appliances. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE.—Opens June 20th. 
Adirondack airand scenery Fishing. 29 9 

etc. Family hotel; terms moderate. A. T BIRD- 

SALL, Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co, N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


House and Cottages 


Accommodations for 175 guests Terms, #10 to 
#15 per week. Send for illustrated circular to 
W. J. RUSK. Hunter, N. TI. 


— 


station near; splendid drives; cool and shady walks; 
mountain paths! g by running brooksand water- 
falls. One of the healthiest spots unty. 
Gentlemen can keep their own carriages and horses 
in spacious stables on the place, at reasonabic rates. 
House newly furnished. 02 will be taken to give 
guests an 


are 
enjoyable summer outing. Address 
MBS. CHARLES R DUFF, 


Few minutes’ walk from 


— — —— | — 
JJ 
— r——— | 
en This house has the recommendation of the best Dr 
classes; the location an — 
| 
— | troubles, The and | — 
grounds are lighted with electric light. House con- 
ed by telephone, and only 30 minutes by train 
barge from Boston, on Boston & Maine Railroad. 
partment of 
oronado is the 
— 
——ͤ— 
— — 
— 
Four miles from Bar Harbor on the opposite shore of Z 
a- 
— 
a AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
engaged for the summer in a delighiful moun- 
tain region, 50 miles from New York, on line of the 
— oun e, N. T. 


MAY 7, 1891. 
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3 Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 
Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer 
or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 
Hotel in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation 
Department of The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more 
satisfactorily planned after writing to this department for in- 
formation conceraing the places you wish to visit and time- 


tables to aid you in arranging routes. 
Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Address The 


SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 


For article on the Famous Glen Spring see page 614 of this number of The Christian Union. 


New York. 


HE VAUGHAN 


TEACHERS’ 


REST 


on Hudson and West Shore road, Tomkins Cove · 


N. VJ. Will open about May 15. 


made at Teachers’ Rest. Terms, from $3 50 to 


according to rooms. 


Applications to be 


$5 00, 


North Carolina. 


Healthiest Place in America. 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Dry. bracing mountain air, beautiful scenery, the 
finest bathsin America, a sure cure for m 


matism., gout, etc., swimming pool with bathin 
as at seashore ; bowling, billiards, tennis. etc. 


a, rneu 


ealth, 


pleasure, home comforts, and an unexcelled table. 
Address THE MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL. | 


Pennsylvania. 


Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa. 
RKLAND & CO. have leased the 


H. B 


Mrs. H. B. MA 
„ BEECHWOOD INN ” for a term of years with the 


intention of making it the most 
sort in the neighborhood of 
one and three-quarter hours ride fro 


desirable of any re- 
Philadelphia, and only 
m New York. 


The Inn hasthe advantage of a station on the 


each way. 


and select: Will 
vost of the University of Peunsy 
Norris, Richard 3 D. Murra 
H. O. W 5. D 
Walter Buchanan. 
HOUSE 


engaged, an 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 2 


Hayes 


OPENS MAY 16. and rooms ma 
d plans seen on application, 
to 5 p. m., at 


y y. The cuisine 
hly American, while the service will 


be 
ficient r of our intention to make the Inn“ 
charming P 
; 8. Henry 
Cheston, M D.; 
ew, M. D., and 


now be 
ondays. 


Hotel Stratford.“ Philadelphia. 
West Virginia. 


To the Readers of this Paper: 


CAPON SPRINGS se BATHS, 


A summer spent at these Springs of world-wide 
renown heips all to look on the bright side of 


life. Send for pamphlet. 
WM. H. 841 5 


LK, twenty-one years Proprietor. 


Virginia. 


Pleasure and Health Resorts 
AMONG THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 


Hot Springs, 
Warm, Healing, 
Rockbridge Alum, 
White Sulphur, 
Red Sulphur, 

Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chalybeate, 


And other Mountain Resorts. 


Also Natural Bridge and 


Old Point Comfort. 


Pamphlets, circulars, etc., of hotels at 


ation Department of The Christian 


on. 


the above 
famous resorts sent free on a lication to the Recre- 


TOURS. 


PLEASURE 


Washington, D. C., 


BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


May 14, June 11, 1891. 
THREE DAYS IN THE CAPITAL 
Excursion Rate, 51 2.50. 


Includes railroad fare, hotel 
accommodations, and all nec- 
essary expenses. The Tour- 
ists will be quartered’ at the 
ARLINGTON, the NORMANDIE, 
or WILLARD’s HOTEL. 

Special Train will leave 
New York at 11:00 A.M. 


For full particulars address or apply to 
Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
849 Broadway, New York, or Recrea- 
tion Department, Christian Union. 


The Thomas FOREIGN TOURS 


11th Season Our parties are strictly first- 

class, and limited to family size. June 24—A Per- 

sonally Conducted Tcur through Sweden, Ru 

etc. July 1, 8—Vacation Trips. Sept. 9— The Fourth 

Palestine Tour. Send stam 1 grammes to Rev. 
6 Wallace St., Philad’a. 


C. F. Thomas, D. D., I. 
Gaze’s Excursions to Europe. 


Belgium, with attractive side trips, at $80 
from Paris to 1 


excursions by chartered steamers 
Cape and Russia excursion, June 27. 
excursion, September 9. 


1 10. 
est ticketing facilities to all parts of the world. 
Ocean tickets by all lines. Gaze’s Gazette. 10 cents. 
H. GAZE & SON, 940 Broadway. N. T. (Estab. 1844) 
Sole Agents for New Nile Steamship Co. 


A SUMMER ABROAD FOR BOYS. Two young 
clergymen (Cambridge Iustruetors) will sail 
July I with six boys for a trip through Germany 
and the Alps. Highest references. Address for 
terms, etc., 5 Grays, Cambridge, Mass. 


TRAVEL. 


A MAN 


JNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wii 
BTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Chica Rock Tad Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the ee 


towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and — — 


2quipped Dinin an g 

Jars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
JIOUNCLL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
JHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGE 


ind PUEELO via Kansas City and Topeka, = vie 


‘Shoice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
elena, Portland, Los Angeles and 


city, Ogden, H 
3an Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Ohicagc 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, close con: 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 

E air Cars to and from Kansas 


City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 


Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa: 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrese 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Gen’i Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


And all Pacific Coast and Pu- 
get Sound points are reached 
quickly and comfortably by the 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line, over which 
Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, Ore., without change, 
with Through Pullman Draw- 
ing-Room Sleepers from Chica- 
goto San Francisco. Fast Time, 
New Pullman and Wagner 
Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars, superb Dining Cars 
and Colonist Sleeping Cars, are 
features of the service given 
travelers via the Chicago €& 
North-Western and Union Pa- 
cific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Weat- 
ern R’y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Washington 
Street, Boston; 303 Broadway, New Tork; 1 433 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or to General 
Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 


RS. M. A. CROSLEY, of Springfield, 
Mass., conducts her Third Annual Party 
through Europe this season, sailing from New Tork 
July 1, making a Tour of Eighty Days. Terms 


reasonable, aud e hing flrst-olass. For particu- 
lars and Itinerary. as above, 125 


A Desideratum 


A Clothes pole and 
Umbrella Rack com- 
bined. Recently im- 
ported. Anarticlelong 
desired by the banker, 
lawyer, and merchant 
to complete the furnish- 

ing of a modern office. 


. 


91 Washington St., just beyond Adams 8q., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New New York. 
QGCHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and be : 
Cambridge. 
=e CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for 
girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. Gruman. Director. 


New Tonk. New York City, 525 Park Av., cor, 6lst St. 
A CADENIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Devoted to colle ration. 
—— at time. Daily 1 
Mary B. Warron. A.B , and Lor A. Banas. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH. Principal. 
Ono. Cincinnati. 
HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
Agency supplies all —— of Teachers and Edu- 


cators. Location near t enter of population of 
she U. 8. Apply to O. B. Roses. M . 

Room C, Palace Hotel Building, Cinclanati, O. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
Boston: UNIVERSITY 

SCH 

cer l. Address Hon. B H. 


ILLINOISs. Chicago, 1626 Indiana Avenue. 
Miss MARTIN’S HOME AND DAY 


SCHOOL for Girls. Situated i 
quarters of the city. 
n. 


New Hampsnire, Portsmouth. 


Mss A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Portsmouth, N. H. ° 
opens Sept 30, 1891. J. G. Whittier — 1 — — 
healthier, and pleasanter gpinee for a school could 


scarcely be found in New England.” 


MAssACHuseTTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 


opens September 21th, 1891. 
3Jmith and Wellesley on our — — 
Burroum, A. B., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


BEYN MAWR COLLEGE, a College 


for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa,. 
delphia. Offers yn Mawr, Pa, 10 miles from Phila- 
in Sanskrit, Greek, 


iss VRYLING 


uate and unde uate courses 
atin, Mathematics, English, An- 
zlo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, — Gothic and Old High German, Celtic 

History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry. Bi- 
logy, and lectures on Philosophy. G mnasium, 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(value $450) reek, English, Mathematics, 
and Biology. For Program, add 


Omo. Cleveland. 
DELBERT COLLEGE.-New build- 
ings, well-equipped laboratories, library rich in 
German and 


French. Unusus! facili scien 
and literary study. Address rimam d. Herns. 


Histo 
ress as above. 22 


New Tonx. New York City, 9 University Place. 
N= YORE COLLEGE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


For THE PROFESSIONAL EQuIPMENT OF TEACHERS 
Pepaaoay, MANUAL TRAINING, PRAcTicE 


Graduates of colleges, normal schools, seminaries, 
high schools, teachers of some experience, and an 
who desire thorough professional training are invi 
to make application to the strar for the announce- 
ments of the work of the coming year. Application 
— — be made for information regarding free schol- 
arships and the circular of the Horace Mann School. 


New York, Oliaton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


Advantages unsurpassed — —— 
ustra 
address Principal A. G. 


Omo. Ada. 
GOOD SCHOOL.—Do you want an 


education—Classical, Scientific, Busin 

gal, Military, Pharmaceutical, Musical—or ‘ae 5 
want to educate your children? If so, send for cata- 
logue of the OHIO NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
Ada, Ohio, one of the largest and best schools in the 
country. Last annual enrollment, 2,476. Twenty- 
seven States represented; also several foreign coun- 
tries. Advantages excellent. Will furnish room, 
2 board in private family, and tuition, t-n weeks, 
or $28; forty-nine weeks. $118. Has university 
powers, and confers degrees. Teachers are thor- 
vugh and experienced Students can enter at any 
tims to advantage. No vacation ex ept holiday 
week. If ngs are not found as represented, we 
will pay traveling exp nses. Send for catalogue. 

H. 8. Laus A.M, dent, 


87 
| AY | 
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| 
Most comfortable for summer wear. Buy di 
and get them at about the usual price of — 4 | 
Price, ag 2 : Fast Black, 35 cents per pair, three 
pairs for $1 00; Natural Gray. 30 cents per pair, four 
8 ˖ oairs for 81. 10. C. H. BIRD, Bethlehem, Conn 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- E 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
— —-— 
. Fishing 8 ga 
— — — — ¶ 
— — 
w ² ] — — — — 
— -¼-— — ' 
e- 
— — 
— 
— 
First class, all expenses included, $210 and up. 
e Rhine. 
North 
alestine 
d tour, 
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The rates for money this week have 
hardly stiffened until the last day of the 
month, and the 1st of May, when pay- 
ments by a great number of corporations 
and by city, county, and State Treasurers 
are made in the shape of interest money 
and dividends; therefore on the 1st of 
May the banks, through which most of the 
payments have to be made, call in loans 
for the purpose of accumulating in prep- 
uration for the disbursements named. 
The funds thus distributed find their 
way almost immediately back into the 
banks, but the two or three days of loan 
contraction in preparation always result 
in a temporary demand beyond the usual 
needs, and the demand was felt this 
week. About $30,000,000 to $35,000,- 
000 are paid out on the Ist of May or 
during the month, and the distribution 
serves to furnish funds for new invest- 
ments, so that, as soon as the rate is set- 
tled again, we may anticipate renewed 
activity in the investment lists of both 
stocks and bonds. 

A further draft on gold of about 
$4,500,000 for shipping has tended to 
nerease the rates for money for the 
week, taken in addition to the other cause 
named. This latter draft for foreign 


export was unexpected and disappoint-. 


ing ; but it was made for the Continent, 
not for the London market, and it can 
hardly be supposed that the draft can 
continue ; it makes up a net shipment of 
over $24 000,000 for the calendar year 
thus far, and in the point of date is a very 
large aggregate shipment. Yet, while it 
seems premature, it may prevent a de- 
mand when the usuai demand comes in 
June and July. There is unquestionably 
an urgent demand in Germany for the 
yellow metal, and we ean spare it, though 
we do not care for the drafts on us to 
continue much longer at present, and 
there can hardly be need of much addi- 
tional shipment. 

It was expected that the Bank of Eng- 
land would raise the discount rate to four 
per cent. this past week, for money there 
seemed to be alittle more in demand dur- 
ing the past few days, but the change 
was not made, which seems to indicate no 
apprehension about any extraordinary 
Continental demand. We believe that 
the summer rates, both in England and 
on the Continent, will drift, as usual, into 
ease now that the first of May has passed, 
and that by June and July there will be 
a positively and progressively easy mar- 
ket for funds. One feature about share- 
holders of trunk line stocks, notwith- 
standing the great strain of 1890, 
is that, as a rule, more stock in 
various corporations is now held by out- 
side investors than was held one year ago, 
and as a consequence brokers hold less, 
showing a confidence in prospective val- 
ues, if not in present, which is gratifying. 
Several railroads which, during the earlier 
months of their fiscal year, exhibited a 
falling away in net earnings have begun 
to make better showings in the net re- 
sults,and are now gaining rather than 
losing in comparison with corresponding 
weeks of 1890. This is true of a repre- 
sentative Southern road, the Louisville 
& Nashville Company, which exhibits a 
net gain of $18,000 in the month of 
March. Notwithstanaing the constant 
circulation of stories about rate-cutting, 
the fact exists that rates, as a rule, were 
never more faithfully kept, and this fact 
is demonstrated in this improving condi- 
tion of net revenues. 

The changes in firms on the 1st of May 
are noticeable. The old firm of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. has divided, the Boston 
house keeping the old name, and the 
New York house adopting the firm name 
of Baring, Magoun & Co. The old firm 
of Work, Strong & Co. changes, the 
senior, Mr. Frank Work, retiring. The 
old firm of Weston, De Billier & Co. 
changes, Mr. Weston retiring, and the 
firm continuing under the firm name of 
De Billier & Co. Yet, aside from the 
changes in these old firms of long stand- 
ing, there are not as many as we might 
expect after so trying a year. 

On Tuesday of this week the Western 
Traffic Association meets here in New 
York City—the same association as met, 
but could not procure a quorum, in 
Chicago a few days ago ; there will be a 
quorum here, and undoubtedly harmony 


panied by serious disturbances among 
the laboring men in the European coun- 
tries, and possibly here, in the way of 
extensive strikes, has proved to be with- 
out any actual foundation. The critical 
int of time has now passed, and the 
incidental troubles that did take place 
have mostly subsided, so that this period, 
which is usually more or less threaten- 
ing, need give no more anxiety. The 
iron trade and the coal trade alike are 
improving, with more demand for both 
coal and iron. The crop prospects for 
winter wheat continue to improve daily, 
and the winter wheat crop is now pretty 
moderately well insured, with chances 
~~ against any change of prospect. 
t will almost certainly be by far the 
largest winter wheat crop yield ever pro- 
duced in this country, both from its 
highly favorable condition and because 
of its greatly increased acreage. 

The stock market closes the past week, 
after a buoyant and rising market in the 
earlier days of the week and a reaction 
at the close, at nearly the same prices on 
the average as a week ago, some stocks 
gaining a point or less, and others losing 
a point or less, while others scarcely 
fluctuated or changed more than small 
fractions. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


o, increase......... 468. 
This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at $7,443,300. Money d at 
about five per cent. on Friday, due chiefly 
to the May payments referred to above. 
Watt STREET. 


8. F. Jayne A. M. Cupner. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


(MEMBERS OF THE REAL EsTaTe EXcCHANG2), 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES. 


Investors in New York 
Reai Estate and Mortgages. 


FOR RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF PROPERTY AND 
ALL EXPENDITURES. 


28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS. 


254 West 23d Street and 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 

perations throughout the West for many years. every 
investment, without excaption, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


You ought to know of a Company 
which was organized for the express 
purpose of safely investing money 
for those who need a better rate of 
interest than the banks pay. 

It will cost you nothing to learn 
the facts, and they may be valuable 
to you. | 

Tae Provipent Trust Company, 


36 Bro St., Boston. 
Cuas. E. Grason, P. ent. 
(PLEASE MENTIO CHRIS UNION. ) 


HY loan at 5 cent. when you 

4c © with security and 
no taxes EN i write to 
An . of Com 
merce, U 


What is the use of sending your 
money away out West to be in- 
vested for a long term by strangers 
at 6 per cent., when you can get 8 
or 10 per cent. on first mortgage 
security, right here at home, look 
after it yourself, and get your prin- 
cipal back whenever you want to? 

What is the use of paying rent 
for a bundle of receipts, when a 
monthly payment little or no 
greater will buy you a house in 
any place you like within forty 
miles of New York? 

Our shares cost $1a month. A 
share’s par value is $200. Send 
for our last report. 

THE MANHATTAN MUTUAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION, 47 Broad. 
way. New York, N T. 

F. 8 Parmese. President, 55 Park Place, New York; 
— Secretary, 111 Broadway, 


Association Meeting Monday. Mav Il. and Monday. 
June 8. 1891, from 5 to 10 r M., at 47 Broadway, N. V. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Rererexce: Denver National Bank. 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Prefe Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lio. Competent and experie ciers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limi 


mited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 
Write for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONE. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of fi mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ted by law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF sIOUX OITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in theCorn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property. 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. V. Seman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


ref of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DULUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo and all points Kast. by water, as Chicago; 
and poles more thaa 300 MILES FARTHE 
WEST, it has a much larger tributary country, which 
is in the infancy of development. Duluth is increas- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
SAND a year, and such wonderf wth insures a 
rapid advance in real estate. W 


with maps, etc. 
Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside 
U Tat property from one 


property from one 
F 


C. E. LOVETT & C 


five years. 
freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, ‘Denver, Col. 


EN or WOMEN desir- 
ing to provide for them- 
selves a permanent income 
during life (an Annuity Bond), 
and to that end willing to de- 
vote a few years to active work, 
and who can furnish creden- 
tials, will find exceptional op- 
portunity in a warrant for the 
sale of the DEFERRED AN- 
NUITY BONDS of the Home 
Life Insurance Company. 


Address B. G. CARPENTER, Fiscal Agent, 
38 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


29,840, 
souri 
and scores of other man 
sries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, 
ve ; Railway systems. 
mes with those who have money to invest. 
Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
of its d States, 


ties in the United 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ucceeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


We have for sale choice First Mo 
Denver City Real Esta:e and Improv 
Farms. e can make immedia 
securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 


charge to investors. We deal only in se- 
curities that we have 7 given careful per- 
sonal examination and believe to be 
ee safe. We 0 shall have, from 
time to time, first- class Municipal, 


Schoo! Dis‘rict, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 

Sr and will furnish the best of references, 
aud West. 

tors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. R. Dickin- 


Direc 
son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson. Sec’y; R. H. 8 
Treas. ; Thos. B. Hayden. . 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


FARM MorTGAGES 


Furnish an investment of 


Unquestionable Security. 
Principal, Interest, and Taxes on Jowa Loans are paid 
promptly. No drouth, no crop failures in Iowa. Care- 
personal attention to all business connected wi 
loans until paid. Feo and prompt payment of 
interest GUARANTEED. 35 years? experience 
without loss. We are not doing a large business, but 
on ABSOLUTELY CATE business. Ref 


eferences 
and West furnished rrespondence solicited, 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, Bankers, Waterloo, lowa. 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. ~ 


* 


There is wide-spread confi- 
dence in sending money west 
for investment. There is also 
much distrust. Perhaps some 
of the confidence may be rather 
blind ; and some of the distrust 
may be due to want of par- 
ticular information. 

A primer on the subject pub- 
lished and sent free by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany, will open one’s eyes to 
the avoidable dangers as well 
as the safeguards. 


Tuk Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or. 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


i Absolutely safe. 
fre do not handle Farm Loans. 
P ecurities on hand for sale. 


$500 to $10,000 loans. 
Interest 6,7,and 8 per cent. 
[| Write for our regular list. 


The Standard Investment Co. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HAS DOUBLED in 
Oensus in 1888, in 
Specie, decrease.......... 1,309,300 
Legal tenders, increase.... 1,030.9 0 
— — — 
JJ 
·́ʒ-Lum — Dr 
— 
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The Week's Motto. 


“Opportunity, sooner or later, 


comes to all who work and 


wish. — LoRDO STANLEY. 


Outing Miiimber. 


The Annual Oating Number of The 
Christian Union will be published on 
May 28. 

It will contain not less than fifty-two 
pages, including a sixteen-page Supple- 
ment, and will have not less than thirty 
handsome illustrations. 


The Supplement will be devoted to a 


careful and entertaining review of the 
Summer Resorts of America, prepared 
by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, and illustrated 
with a score or more of pictures repre- 
senting bits of scenery in various parts 
of the country. This Supplement will 
do in a larger way, for our readers who 
seek for summer homes, what the Sup- 
plement published February 5 did for 
those interested in winter resorts and 
travel. 

Another leading feature of this Outing 
Number will be a group of breezy papers 
entitled “How to Take a Vacation.” 
Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson, the widely 
known artist, will give his views con- 
cerning the Artist’s Vacation. The Rev. 
W. S. Rainsford and the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst will speak for the clergymen. 
Professor H. H. Boyesen, of Columbia 
College, will suggest how educators 
should take their summer recreation; 
General C. T. Christensen, President of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, will speak 
for business men; Edmund Wetmore, Esq , 
of the New York Bar, for lawyers; Mr. 
Henry Stewart, the well-known agricult- 


ural writer of North Carolina, for the 


farmers; and other prominent writers in 
other walks of life will contribute to this 
striking and suggestive group of arti- 
cles. 
Mr. John Burroughs will contribute to 
the number an exquisite outdoor paper. 
In the Home Department there will be 
a number of outing papers and stories 
especially entertaining and helpful to the 
young people. 

This Outing Number will be of spe- 
cial value, as well as interest, in connec- 
tion with planning for summer vacations. 
Additional copies will be sent on receipt 

of ten cents each. 


Lhe Simplicity of 
Christianity. 


Dr. Abbott’s striking sermon entitled 
The Simplicity of Christianity,” which 
was published in The Christian Union of 
March 5, has been, in response to a wide- 
ly expressed desire, printed in a hand- 
some pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
and is now ready for delivery. The price 
of single copies, postpaid, is ten cents. In 
quantity the sermon will be delivered to 
any address for five dollars a hundred 
copies. A considerable number of orders 
has already been received and filled. 


Our New Home. 


The new offices of The Christian 
Union in Clinton Hall, Astor Place, are 


now being fitted up. Our business and 
editorial departments will be transferred 
to the new quarters about June 1. 
Definite notice of the exact date will be 
given. The paper will be most agree- 
ably located in Clinton Hall, and its 
friends all over the country will find the 
new offices an attractive place to visit. 


One Dollar. 


Any person not now a subscriber may 
obtain The Christian Union for five 
months for $1. | 

This is for introduction. Thousands 
of new subscribers have begun their ac- 
quaintance with the paper by this short- 
term subscription, and we are enrolling 
new names every day. 

It is a good offer to tell your friends 
about. 


Fou, Vacation. 


Wherever you go this summer, it will 


be worth while for you to write first to the 


Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union asking for information concerning 
the places you wish to visit, and for time- 
tables to help you in arranging routes. 
This department of our business has 
grown with remarkable rapidity during 
the past few months, and we are sending 
out every day a large amount of printed 
matter. 

The correspondence which comes to us 
daily indicates conclusively that our 
readers gratefully appreciate this added 
service which The Christian Union is 
able to render them. 


About Books. 


„The Ownership of Books is the title 
of an article by Professor George H. 
Palmer, of Harvard, which we hope to 
print next week. Professor Palmer’s 
just-published translation of the Odyssey 
is, by the way, calling out high enco- 
miums from scholars and literary critics, 
its faithfulness to the spirit of the Greek 
being conjoined with the most purely lit- 
erary sensibility. In the article men- 
tioned above the writer gives valuable 
suggestions and hints to book-lovers of 
moderate means. 

The Christian Union is also glad to 
announce that it has secured for early 
publication two or three hitherto unpub- 
lished poems by the late English poet 
Philip Bourke Marston, which will be 
found in every way worthy of the choice 
and delicately sensitive imaginative pow- 
ers of the poet. 


The New Cathedral. 


The decision as to which of the four 
designs for the proposed Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City 
shall be adopted will soon be made. In 
view of the general public interest in the 
matter, The Christian Union has, with the 
consent of the competing architects, had 
prepared for its special use drawings of 
all the designs, showing the general 
external appearance of the cathedral. 
These four drawings will be published 
next week, together with a carefully pre- 
pared article by a competent critic. We 
hope that the whole will give our readers 


a clear conception of the contrasting 


merits and defects of the several plans, 
and enable them to form some idea of 
the architectural effect of the completed 
edifice, which in a few years will be one 
of the leading attractions of the metrop- 
olis. 


Success. 


HOW SUCCESSFUL MEN HAVE 
ATTAINED IT. 


III. 


One of 
the most 
successful 
daily news- 
papers 
publish ed 
outside 
the city 
of New 
York is 


Of this 

journal 
the Hon. John M. Francis is the senior 
editor and proprietor. Like ex-Postmas- 
ter-General James, Mr. Francis is of 
Welsh descent. He was born in Pratts- 
burg, New York, in 1823, and is next to 
the youngest of thirteen children. 

In common with many famous news- 
paper workers, he gained his training for 
his profession in the democratic college 
of journalism—thé printing office. At 
the age of fifteen he became an appren- 
tice in the office of the Ontario Messen- 
ger,” his cash capital at that time con- 
sisting of just fifty cents. 

But poverty has no terrors for a man 
who has plenty of will power and a 
strong determination to win in the battle 
of life. Within only five years from that 
time Mr. Francis secured an editorial 
position on the Palmyra “ Sentinel.” 

In 1846, then being twenty-three years 
of age, he went to Troy and became 
editor of the Northern Budget,” at 
that time one of the leading Democratic 
journals of the State, of which he subse- 
quently became the principal owner. 

At the birth of the Republican party 
he became a meraber of that organization; 
in 1851 the proprietor of the Troy 
% Times,” with which, as already stated, 
he is connected at the present time. 

Mr. Francis is one of the few promi- 
nent men who have not sought publi 
honors. His sterling integrity and soul 
sense, however, have frequently led to 
his political preferment. 

In 1869 he was a member of the New 
York State Constitutional Convention. 
In 1871 President Grant appointed him 
United States Minister to Greece, a posi- 
tion he held for three years, his services 
being particularly appreciated by the 
Government. He then tendered his res- 
ignation, and, accompanied by his wife, 
made a tour of the world. | 

Those who are acquainted with the in- 
side history of Garfield’s administration 
say that it was the intention of that la- 
mented President to make Mr. Francis 
Minister to Belgium. President Arthur 
afterwards appointed him Minister to 
Portugal, from which position he was 
promoted to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Austro-Hun- 
gary, with a residence at Vienna. 

Mr. Francis tells me that these, in his 
opinion, are the qualifications for highest 
success: “Sound judgment; executive 
ability ; concentration of purpose with 
industrial activity; unwavering fidelity 
and integrity ; magnanimous character — 
i. e., regard for others; pride of self- 
respect as inspiration; persistence in 
doing; firmness in the pursuit of the 
paramount object ; cultivation of cheer- 
fulness ; the exercise of tact for the em- 
ployment of available agencies to ad- 
vantage ; enforcing economy; the con- 
demnation of both prodigality and 


meanness. The successful man earnestly 


' contends for and steadily develops on 


lines of usefulness which, in humble or 
exalted station, make for commanding 
influence and the real highest success.” 


Shits. 


By A New York Business MAN. 


An ounce of self-respect is worth forty 
tons of fame and fireworks ! 


He’s too happy-go-lucky by half. He 
tumbles to his day’s work as a teetotum 
might—perfectly hit or miss! Only a 
gambler, who has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain, could use such an ac- 
cident of a man for a helpmate. 


It’s a pity he doesn’t know enough, 
when one of his schemes is knocked out 
and he is clearly barking at an empty 
hole, to put his tail between his legs and 
sit down on it. It would save a lot of 
bark, and give a chance for fresher 
scents. 


So long as humanity is imperfect, it 
will be easy to pick flaws in its work. 
That’s the lowest grade of criticism. The 
genius of criticism consists in knowing 
when and how much to compliment. It 
takes greatness to recognize the really 


great. 


Lent him some money, heh? Well, 
all depends on whether you are aiming 
at the hen or the henhawk. A few small 
loans, wisely placed, are often the best 
of keys for locking one’s door on the 
inside. 


He talks too much and too loud to be 
genuine. The man with a cool quarter- 
million to let out doesn’t need a bugle 
to attract an audience of borrowers. I 
fear he’s one of Joe Cunningham’s 
vocal capitalists.” 


You may envy your competitor who is 
banking better profits than you have the 
wit to make ; but you needn’t fear him. 
It’s the church mice that are liable to 
gnaw holes in your cupboard door. 

Vanderbilt to the contrary, I’m williug 
my public should instruct me. Here's a 
custom of the trade that’s as unscientific 
as the English method of weights and 
measures. But it’s got something of the 
same hold on the popular mind. In this 
instance I think we’ll have to be content 
to wear seventeenth-century clothes, just 
to be in keeping with fashions of the 
nineteenth century’s close. 


No, I don’t know that I object to slang, 
merely as such. Slang terms are merely 
enterprising tramps knocking for admis- 
sion to the dictionaries. They may have 
a smell of soil and hay about them, and 
the Century Dictionary man may clap 
the door in their faces, but those that 
knock hard and long enough all get in. 
Don’t be afraid to pop a few into my 
advertisements. I’ve no doubt they’ll 
prove pepper to the broth. 


There’s no question about his honesty, 
and just as little about his business abil- 
ity—or lack of it. As a bookkeeper he 
ought to know that this balance-sheet, 
which he exhibits so cheerfully, is in 
reality his winding-sheet. 

Never mind what our advertising is 
costing us. I’m sure it won’t fail to show 
results. My only fear is that we shall 
fail to make proper use of those results. 
It’s one thing to lay eggs and cackle, 
and quite another to hatch and raise a 
family of chickens. 
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Topic. 


THE RESULTS OF DISOBEDI- 
ENCE. 


(Prov. xiv., 12; Isa. Ixiv., 7; Matt. vii., 23.) 


‘THE Westminster Catechism defines 
sin as “ any want of conformity unto 
or transgression of the law of God.” 
Therefore our topic is a broad one, and 
must treat, in the first place, 

„Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our 


woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat.“ 

The results of sin on the world at large 
are manifest to all. Beautiful and 
blessed as the world is, we are conscious 
of “the trail of the serpent.” Change 
and decay continually interfere with our 
enjoyment of this world’s good. Sick- 
ness and death are foes we are constant- 
ly fighting, with the knowledge that 
sooner or later we are to be overcome. 
We know that all this was included in 
the punishment of sin, but it was tem- 
pered with mercy. It is no wonder that 
we get bewildered as we look at the 
world as it is, if we forget this fact. But 
because of this, we can look beyond the 
flower-fading and the frost-killing to the 
next spring with its ever new beauty ; 
we can see change follow change, in or- 
der that the wants of man may be the 
better supplied ; we cau turn trom the 
din and the turmoil of the present to the 
prophetic picture of the redeemed earth; 
we know that there is a land where 
treasures are safe from corruption, where 
4 the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick;” 
and we can render thanks “ unto God 
who giveth us the victory over our last 
enemy, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In a personal Saviour from personal 
sin lies the hope of the world. We must 
be conscious of the fact of sin in our 
hearts, and realize that earth seems darker 
oftentimes than it is, because of the sin in 
our own hearts, and that much of the un- 
happiness and evil around us might be 
alleviated by the overcoming of the evil 
in ourselves. We must take this salva- 
tion, each for himself, before the curse 
of the world can be removed. 

We are familiar with related instances 
of the resuits of the disobeying of men’s 
orders upon the fortunes of individuals, 
of armies, and of nations. Biblical his- 
tory shows the danger of disobeying 
God's orders. This caused Israel's first 
king to be rejected of the Lord, and the 
varying fortunes of the chosen people 
from that day onward to the captivity 
were the resuit of continued disobedience. 
But the temporal evils which God warned 
them would come upon them if they dis- 
obeyed him were but typical of the evils 
which came upon the soul of each rebel- 
lious Israelite. Famine, pestilence, cap- 
tivity, are small evils compared with 
those which await the soul which has 
started on the downward path through 
the gateway of a single sin. Says a 
writer: Once on an incline, time and 
gravity will settle how far down we go.” 
Une of the sternest and saddest truths 
taught in the Scriptures is that contained 
in the last chapter of the Revelation in 
the words, lle that is unrighteous, let 
him be unrighteous still.” The soul 1s set 
free to follow its own inclination. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks has amplified this thought 
in a sermon upon The Lawof Liberty,” 
and he pictures the day of judgment as 
simply the giving of each soul its free- 
dom, so that, without any word of con- 
demnation, each goes its own way and to 
its own place. Could we but reauze that 
the meviutable tendency of the smallest 
disobedience is to another and greater 
until we are powerless to stop ourselves, 
we would exercise continual care; but 
here 18 where Satan gets the advantage 
of the unwary disciple by making him 
believe that his sin is so small that it 
does not need to be repented of. 

„Our wills are ours to make them 
thine.’ When we are once thoroughly 
conscious of this truth and are ready to 
yield our wills to God, then we shall fiud 
obedience easy, and can say with the 


1 For the week beginning May 17, 1891. 


Psalmist, I delight to do thy will, O my 
God : yea, thy law is within my heart.” 

References: Gen. ii, 16, 17—iii, 
17-19; Num. xiv., 18; Dent. viii., 19, 
20—xxx., 17-19 ; Judges ii., 1-4 ; 1 Sam. 
xxviii, 17-19; 1 Kings xiii., 20-22; 2 
Kings xviii., 11, 12; Ps. xxxii., 3, 4; Isa. 
i., 19, 20—liii., 5, 6; Jer. vii. 25-28— 
xi, 7, 8; Jonah i., 3, 4; Matt. xxv., 
28-30 ; Rom. ii., 6-9 —x., 16; 2 Cor. x., 
5, 6; Eph. v., 6; 2 Thess. i., 7-9; 1 
Tim. i., 8,9; Heb. ii, 1-3; 1 Pet. ii., 
7, 8; Rev. xxi., 27. 

Daily Readings: (1) Deut. xxviii., 
58-68 ; (2) 1 Kings xx., 28-43; (3) 
Neh. ix, 23-31; (4) Dan. ix, 3-19; 
(5) Rom. v., 12-21 ; (6) Kev. xxii., 6-21 ; 
(7) Prov. xiv., 12; Isa. lxiv., 7; Matt. 
Vii., 23 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


A paragraph in your last issue regard- 
ing the late Josiah B. Grinnell requires a 
word of correction. Mr. Grinnell studied 
at Auburn Theological Seminary, not at 
Union. He was at Auburn in 1845-47, 
and might, therefore, have been in Wis- 
consin in 1844. as related by your cor- 
respondent. He was ordained and in- 
stalled at Greenwich, N. X., over a 
Congregational church, in 1848. He 
preached at Greenwich four years, one 
year in Washington, D. C., and for a 
brief time in New York City. The fail- 
ure of his voice led to his retirement 
from the pulpit, and then it was, accord- 
ing to the tradition, that he received the 
famous advice from Mr. Greeley. At 
any rate, he did go West; founded a 
town and acollege ; went tothe Legisla- 
ture and to Congress, and left his mark 
upon the young State and its institutions. 
is death on April 1, in his seventieth 
year, closed a long and honorable career, 
which had justified in the largest meas- 
ure the advice of the great editor. 

WX. S. JEROME, 
Necrologist of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Tract Society will be held in 
the lecture-room of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church (the Rev. Charles 
H Parkhurst, D.D., pastor), corner of 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-fourth 
Street, Wednesday, May 13, at ten 
o’clock, A.M. Brief addresses will be 
made, the report of the operations of the 
year presented, and the Board and Com- 
mittees elected. 

The annual sermon will be preached by 
Archdeacon Alexander Mackay-Smitb, 
D.D., in St. Bartholomew’s Church (the 
Rev. W. H. Greer, D. D., pastor), Madison 
Avenue and Forty-fourth Streets, at four 
o’clock, Sabbath afternoon, May 17. The 
public is invited to both of these meetings. 


EGGS IN THE NEST. 


A charming story is told of Corliss, 
the great engine builder, in “ Farm, 
Home, and Garden.” 

A short time before his death Corliss 

found it necessary to enlarge his great 
machine shops, and set a squad of men 
at work to prepare the material for build- 
ing. 
While the masons were arranging to 
blast a huge rock, a workman, pointing to 
a bird hovering over a ledge high up in 
the rock, said. 

„That bird will have to change its 
nesting in short order if it wants to save 
its neck.” 

Are there eggs in the nest?“ inquired 
Mr. Corliss, with evident interest. 

“Yes, four little speckled fellows, 
over which the mother bird has been fuss- 
ing ever since we began to work,” replied 
the man. The young birds will soon 
be peeping through the delicate shells.” 

“Then let the work stop until the 
birdlings are ready to fly,” was the great- 
hearted man’s command. 


For Sick Headache 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. M. W. Gray, Cave Spring, Gu., says: 


1 have used it with perfect success in 
bitual sick headache. 


ES 
CHAS. BENJ. N „ Vice-Presi 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


Every hemorrhage is a cry for 
assistance, each racking cough a 
hand-stretch for help. 
OxvoEN soothes, heals—revitalizes. This 
vitalized remedy is ozonized oxygen,—charged 
with electricity. 
a vim and glow all over the system. 
gets to you warm. 


CoMPOUND 


Inhaled to the lungs it sends 
It 
It penetrates, relaxes, 


relieves. 


But CompounD OxyGEN makes 
strength. Strength that remains when 
you quit the use of the treatment. 

5 is the best specific for any disease. 
A Book of 200 pages FREE to you. Tells you who have been restored to health 


Vigor 


and strength by the use of COMPOUND OXYGEN. Every indorsement in this book is 
signed with the name and address of the revitalized man or woman. You can find them all. 


Many well-known people testify in its pages —it's not only genuine—it’s interesting. 


want the Book, address 


If you 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


120 Sutter Sireet, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


66 Church Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


FINANCIAL. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


82.000.000 00 


Paid in 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided 


This Company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial, and rigation 
Bonds. 

I-sues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARL N. FOWLER, 
ent. 

HAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broad + Boston, 117 Devonshire 
Phila.. 4th & Chestnut Se. Kansas City. — 
London. England. Berlin, 


Small and Large INVESTORS can OBTAIN a POSITIVE 


15% 


DIVIDEND PAYING STOCK. 


Full particulars and prospectus can be had on appli- 


cation or addressivug 


S. L. SIMPSON, Banker, 
64 BROAD WAY, NEW YURK, 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building. 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KANSAS CITY 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER 


Loans negotiated at 6, 7, and 8 per 
cent., on improved city real estate, ap- 
praiser to be selected by party loaning ; 
all expenses paid at this end. 

he locition of a new government) 
building at Kansas City, and other im- 
provements, make an advance in real 
estate certain in the near fu ure. 

We furnish maps and particulars of 
improved and vacant property in and 
— Kansas City. Correspondence 
solici 


H. L. JOHNSON & Co., f 


REAL Estate AND INVESTMENT BROKERS, 


712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. ‘ 


Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 
Best Real Estate Investments. 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., y sent. 


— VANLAW & GALLUP — 
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of the LOVELY, NEW, LEMOINE (But: 
terfly) GLADIOLUS, a packet of 20 kinds 
of New and Beautiful Flower Seeds,and a 4 


months’ trial subscription to the Mayflower, 


the best paper on flowers and gardening 
published. It is an elegant, illustrated Monthly of 16 
pages devoted to flowers, fruits and gardening. 

dited by JOHN LEWIS CHILD, assisted by many 
of the most eminent Horticulturalists, writers and 
travelers in all parts of the world. Articles by Henry 
M. Stanley and Maj. Jephson on the flowers seen in 
Africa, will shortly appear; Flowers and gardens of 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New Zealand, South 
America, China, Japan, Samoa, Egypt; growing of 
bulbs in Holland and Guernsey, seeds in Germany, 
Clematis and Begonias in England, Narcissus in 
Ireland, etc., and scores of like interesting and use- 
ful articles by eminent growers and writers. It 
teaches how to care for plants in the house, and 
flowers, fruits and vegetables in the garden. Sub- 
scription price 50 cents per year. 

WE SEND IT 4 MONTHS AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
PREMIUM GLADIOLUS and SEEDS for ONLY 10 CENTS 
THAT YOU MAY BECOME ACQUAINTED with its merits. 
The packet of seed is composed of over 20 choice 
new sorts which will make a magnificent bed of flow- 
ers all summer. The Lemoine Gladiolus is a lovely 
new sort, giving great spikes of bloom which are of 
brilliant, butterfly-like colors. All sent by mail post- 
paid. Get s of your friends to accept this offer with 
you and we will send you for your trouble a lovely 
Amaryllis bulb. For 10 of these subscriptions we will 
send the Wonderful, Ever-blooming Mary Washing- 
ton Rose. For 20 we will send 5 elegant new perpet- 
ual blooming plants (including Mary Washington 
Rose) such as will astonish you with their beauty. 
Write at once—this offer will not appear again. Adds 


THE M AYFLOWER, Floral Park, 


BETTER THAN 
MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 
time lots in Sioux Fails, South Dakota, within one- 
uarters of a mile of the Court-house 
and center of the city, at prices from $3UU to per 
lot. The money obtained from the sale of these lots 


* 


NATIONAL REALTY Co., 


103 State Street, RBoaton, Mass. 


stamp to 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
WASHINGTON 223 Bend abel 
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Correspondence. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
If I can have alittle corner of one of 
our columns, I should be very glad to il- 
lustrate according to the best of my ability 
my apprehension of the forgiveness be- 
stowed by Christ upon the man to whom 
he said, Go in peace, thy sins be for- 
given thee,” and to show the reasonable- 
ness of the Jews when they said, Who 
can forgive sins but God only?“ A little 
child has disobeyed his father, and shows 


a very naughty and rebellious spirit. The 


father’s heart is full of yearning tender- 
ness toward his little son, but there is a 
ulf between parent and child which no 
love of the parent can bridge over. The 
child must put away his own sin, and 
when he does so, and with a full heart 
says, Papa, I am sorry I have been a 
naughty boy,” then the father takes him 
back to his own loving arms. And that 
taking back, that is forgiveness, and it 
brings a lovingness into the heart of the 
little fellow toward his father that he 
never knew before. 

A friend commits an offense against a 
friend ; deeply wounds and grieves him. 
The one sinned against has only loving 
and forgiving feelings toward the trans- 
gressor, but he cannot forgive him till he 
confesses his fault, and seeks forgiveness ; 
then he takes him back to his favor and 
love and confidence, to his old place of 
friend, puts his offense behind his back, 
and remembers it no more. That is an 
act of forgiveness. 

The prodigal son did not alienate his 
father’s love by his unfilial conduct and 
wretched life ; but he had sinned terri- 
bly against that father, and could not be 
forgiven till he sought, penitently, that 
father’s home. But when he did turn 
his steps toward that home, how quick 
his father was to see him afar off, and 
how lavishly the forgiveness that was 
pent up in that father’s heart was poured 
out upon him. He was taken back to son- 
ship, and the miserable past put out of 
sight, buried in oblivion. 

It is in this sense alone that forgive- 


ness can bring the sinner peace. He 


feels his ill desert, his separation from 
God, his dreadful condition, so far from 
his father’s home. At length the cry 
comes, God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner,” and he hears the response, Him 
that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast 
out.” And such peace comes to his 
soul; he knows that he is forgiven, ac- 
cepted, taken back where God has always 
longed to have him, to the infinite heart 
of the heavenly Father. 

It seems to me very untrue to say of 
John B. Gough that he forgave sin when 
he caused the drunkard to put away his 
sin of drunkenness. Where sin exists 
there is always some one sinned against, 
and it is impossible tbat forgiveness 
should come to the sinner except from 
the forgiving heart of the one thus tres- 
passed against. The father alone can 
forgive his repentant child. The friend 
must forgive and put behind his back the 
cruel wrong of his friend against him- 
self. He alone has the power to forgive 
that sin. 

The prodigal son did not think his sin 
forgiven when compelled, not by any 
helpful fellow-man, but by his desperate 
condition, to start for his father’s 
home. He knew that he had got to have 
dealings with that father against whom 
he had so grievously sinned. But when 
that father fell upon his neck and kissed 
him, he knew he was forgiven. And then 
the best robe was put upon him, and a 
ring upon his finger, and shoes on his 
feet ; and the fatted calf was killed, and 
there was music and dancing. Was not 
that divine forgiveness ? And is it not 
just such forgiveness that God bestows 
upon every repentant soul? And is it 
not such forgiveness that every soul 
stands in need of ? Is not all sin a tres- 
pass against God? And is it not to his 
ever- flowing fountain of forgiving love 
that all sin must be brought to be for- 
given, to be washed away? 

Oh! the blessedness and wonderful- 
ness of this divine forgiveness, this being 
taken back by the infinitely loving Father 
into the relationship of a dear child, a 
Son, a daughter ! 3 


Verily, who can forgive sins but God 
only? 


“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN!” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dr. Bulkley doubts the statement that 
J. B. Grinnell was the young man to 
whom Horace Greeley said, “Go West, 
young man!“ Mr. Grinnell himself is the 
authority for it, and reaffirms it in his 
volume of reminiscences now in press. It 
is possible, probable indeed, that the 
monarch of the “Tribune” said it to 
more than one. 

Mr. Grinnell was a sympathetic pupil of 
Keriah Green’s at Oneida Institute, a some- 
what unsympathetic student in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, then an abolition 
pastor at Union Village, N. I., and 


an abolition originator of the First Con- 


— Church at Washington, which 
almon P. Chase, John P. Hale, Joshua 
R. Giddings, and Gamaliel Bailey at- 
tended. From the latter he was escorted 
to the cars in anti-abolition fashion by 
gentlemen whose property he aided in 
confiscating for treason during the Civil 
War while he was a representative in 
Congress from Iowa. Stimulated by 
Mr. Greeley while in his next pastorate 
in New York City, he formed his plan 
for a permanent home in the West, and 
the personal friendship then sprang up 
between him and Mr. Greeley which was 
unceasing even through that episode in 
political history when fire-eater and aboli- 
tionist combined in favor of the “ Trib- 
une editor as President. 

The town of Grinnell and the State of 
Iowa are grateful to Horace Greeley for 
saying to that young descendant of a 
Huguenot refugee, Go West, young 
man !” L. F. PARKER. 


— Dr. Cuyler tells the story of a little 
boy, the son of good Presbyterian parents, 
who was asked the question in the Cat- 
echism, What is man’s chief end?” 
and he answered it, Man's chief end is 
to glorify God and annoy him forever.” 
There are too many men, says Dr. Cuyler, 
who act as if that were their chief end. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
‘SIXTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 


The annual sermon before the Society will 
be preached this year by the Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D.D., in the Collegiate Reformed 
Church at Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, on Sunday, May 10, 1891, 
at eleven o’clock A. M. 

The sixty-thi:d annual meeting of the So- 
ciety will be held in the Chapel of the Sail- 
ors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, on Monday, 
May 11, at three o’clock P. M., when the re- 
ports of the year will be submitted, the usual 
business transacted, and addresses made. 

Life Directors, Life Members, and all 
friends of the Society are invited to be pres- 
ent. W. C. Stirt, Secretary. 

76 WALL STREET. 


A PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 


It is scarcely credible, in the light of recent 
railroad achievements, when one considers 
the high speed attained, the almost absolute 
protection from danger affurded by block 
signals, air brakes, and the various safety ap- 
pliances, the luxurious appointments of pal- 
ace cars, and the number of through express 
trains in regular service, that this remark- 
able development has all resulted within the 
past fifty years. 

The New York and Chicago Limited of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road is to-day probably the most worthy ex- 
ponent of luxury in travel, presenting the 
latest improved devices for insuring the sate- 
ty, comtort, and pleasure of its patrons. The 
high standard of excellence maintained by 
the New York Central's Limited“ trains 
is emulated in all branches of its service. 


FIFTY-RIDE FAMILY TICKETS, 


Family Tickets to and from 
New York are now on sale by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad at all sta- 
tions on the Harlem Division, Tremont to 

hatham inclusive. These tickets are valid 
for the passage of any member of the family 
of the purchaser, a visitor thereto, or servant 
therein. They are good until the expiration 
of twelve months from date of purchase, 
and are sold at quite a reduction from regu- 
lar rates. 

Full particulars regarding rates and condi- 
tions can be obtained upon application to 
any New York Central ticket agent, or by 
addressing the Commutation Agent at Grand 
Central Station. 


BRAINERD E ARMSTRONG’S Wash 
Silks, Asiutio es—the only absolutely 
Fast Colors ° 
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ll if you live or die.“ So runs the old 


April, the result in May will be all you could desire. To overcome the ailments peculiar 
to Spring, purify and invigorate the blood by the use of AY ER’S Sarsaparilla. All 
who make use of THIS as their Spring medicine need have no fear of That Tired Feel- 
ing, Indigestion, Headache, Pains in the Back and Limbs, Feverishness, and other 
disagreeable symptoms so prevalent at this period of the year. For the young, the old, 
the middle-aged—for al—_ AVY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the SUPERIOR MEDICINE 
FOR SPRING. Be particular that your druggist gives yu AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 
IT CURES OTHERS AND WILL CURE YOU. 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 
they will many manufacturers cannot 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 

Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as pulatable as _ milk. | 
Vor this reason as well as for the fact 
4 the — qualities of — Hypo- 
phosphites, sicians frequent pre- 

scribe it in of f 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Haminton W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. Imo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. l6mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
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